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_ ELEPHONED 


A HUSTLING Baltimore commission merchant 
received word that a ship-load of fruit consigned 
to him had passed Norfolk light on its way up 
Chesapeake Bay. This, to a commission mer- 
chant, was the signal for immediate action. By 
telephone over Long Distance to customers and 
prospects in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York towns, he succeeded in selling 


the entire consignment of fruit before the vessel docked at Baltimore! 


In THOUSANDs of instances daily, the long 
distance telephone is used to make some 
buying or selling record that seems phe- 
nomenal. Is there a shipment of goods 
coming that should be disposed of? Have 
you raised or lowered prices? Is there some 
new product just ready for the market? Is 
there some man or concern ina distant state 
that should buy, or buy more, or pay what 
is owed? Turn to the long distance tele- 
phone for results. 

No transaction is too large or too im- 
portant to be handled by telephone, and at a 
vast saving of time and expense. Most con- 
cerns in all lines of business could use Long 


Distance as they now use the local tele- 
phone. The rapid increase in long distance 
calls shows how many people are discover- 
ing that the telephone can serve them over 
states and over the nation as it formerly 
served them over counties. 

Ask the Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company to investigate your 
business and show you new ways in which 
Long Distance can serve you. There is no 
charge for such a survey. In the meantime, 
what far-away buyer or executive do you 
want? Your telephone will get him, just 
as surely as it now gets the man in the 
next block. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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ot Only Men Who Have Made Millions 
Send for this Astonishing Book 
“hut Thousands of Others ! 


Many successful business men have sent for this amazing book now mailed free. Such men as Walter O. Ford, of the 
Ford Manufacturing Company; C. F. Bourgeois, President of Robischon and Peckham Company; H. B. McNeal, Presi- 
dent of the Telephony Publishing Company; Guy H. Shearer, Cashier Filer State Bank; and many other prominent, pros- 


perous business executives are unstinting in their praise of it. 


But don’t think it is only for big men. Thousands of 


young men have found in this book the key to advancement in salary and position, popularity, standing, power and real 
success. You can now obtain your copy absolutely free by writing at once. 


Today business demands for the big, im- 
portant, high-salaried jobs men who can 
dominate others—mer who can make others 
do as they wish, whether it 


power and real success. This simple, easy, 
sure and quick training is guaranteed to 
do this. If it fails your training will not 
cost you a single penny. 





be one man or a thousand. What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 
How to talk before your club or 


It is the power of forceful, 
convincing speech that lodge 
causes one man to jump 
from obscurity to the presi- toasts. 


unimportant territory to the | How to write bette 
salesmanager’s desk. An- | How fo rae Sayponl 
other from the rank and file 
of political workers to a 
post of national prominence 
as a campaign speaker. A 
timid, retiring, self-conscious 


How to acquire a 
ality. 

How to strengthen 
and ambition 


thinker 
man to change almost over- How to develop 
night into a popular and concentration. 
much applauded after-din- stom: 





How to address Bond Meetings 
How to propose and respond to 


_ : How to make a political speech. 
Cency of a great corpora- How to tell entert 

tion. Another from a small How to make after-dinner speeches 
4 How to converse interestingly 

or letters. 


How to enlarge your vovcalmlary. 
How to develop se 


How to become a 


How to be the master of any situ 


Easy for Anyone—Only 15 
Minutes a Day 
Required 


There’ is no mystery 
about the power to work 
wonders with words. Prac- 
tically anyone can do it. 
It makes no difference how 
embarrassed or self-con- 
scious you now are when 
called upon to speak. Cer- 
tain principles will show 
you how to rise head and 
shoulders above the mass 
and make yourself the 


aining stories. 


goods. 
memory. 


If -confidene. 
winning person 


your will-power 
clear, accurate 


your power of 








ner speaker, 


Either You Become a Powerful 
Speaker—or Your Training 

: Is FREE 

You are shown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bash- 
lulness and fear—those things which keep 
you silent when men of lesser ability get 
what they want by the shecr power of con- 
vincing speech. You are told how to bring 
out and develop your priceless “hidden 
knack” — the natural gift within you — 
which will win for you advancement in 
Position and salary, popularity, standing, 


dominating figure in any 
gathering. How to be a leader among men. 
How to rise to any occasion and demand 
what you want with force, vigor and con- 
viction. Give only fifteen minutes a day in 
the privacy of your own home and you can 
accomplish all this in a few short weeks. 


MAKE THIS FREE TEST 
If you will fill in and mail the coupon at 
once you will receive besides this remark- 
able new book, “How to Work Wonders 
With Words,” an amazing five minutes’ test 
by which you can determine for yourself 
whether you are one of the 7 men out of 


every 9 who possess the “hidden knack” of 
powerful speech but do not know it. De- 
cide for yourself if you are going to 
allow fifteen minutes a day to stand be- 
tween you and success. You, like thou- 
sands of others, can quickly and easily learn 
how to bring out and develop your “hidden 
knack” and gain for yourself high posi- 
tion, standing, money and power. Just 
send your name and address now—thou- 
sands have found this to be the biggest 
forward step of their lives. If it has 
played such an important part in the lives 
of many big men, may it not in yours? 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1408 
Chicago, Ill. 


North American Institute, Inc., 
Dept. 1408, 3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation, my copy 
of your famous boob How ¢ Wor Wonders with 
Words.”" Also your FREE 5-minute test by which I 
may make a self-cxamination 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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F course the operator is the real judge 
of typewriter merit. And who is better 
qualified to judge than the person 
whose business it is to operate the machine? 

The operator's acceptance and endorse- 
ment of the New Remington Standard 12 is 
the outstanding present-day typewriter fact. 
We knew that we were producing a writing 
machine that would do a better and bigger 
day’s work with a minimum of effort. Now 
operators have proved it. 

You are invited to examine our New 
Standard 12, and convince yourself of its supe- 
rior worth. We will place one in your oftce 
for you to test in your own way, on your own 
work, without any obligation on your part. 
See for yourself if it isn’t the greatest value 
in the standard typewriter field. Just call the 
nearest Remington office. 

Easy payment terms if desired 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York — Branches Everywhere 


n Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
King Street, West, Toronto 





November / 95 


Prefe rred by | 


the veal judge /™ 















emington 


STANDARD |‘) 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its name is PARAGON 
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November 


By Sherman Ripley 


“RAY skies with threat of winter seem to frown: 


The trees stand bare except the acorn king 
Whose ruddy leaves to frosty branches cling. 
The scarlet foliage now is bronzed and brown; 
The faded grass and flowers, battered down, 
Sway with the wind that sets dead leaves a-wing, 
And heaps them up in windrows where they sing 
And rustle like the shifting, dusty gown 
Of Summer’s ghost. The ice-flakes on each rill 
With hoar-frost pictures in mosaic reveal 
Their crystalline design in multiform. 

The birds are gone; the woods are strangely still; 
All nature seems to hold her breath and feel 
The hush before the coming of the storm. 
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A Life to be Lived 


By C. H. E. BOARDMAN 


OTARY to the world outside speaks 
only in terms of service. It either 
does or does not perform an impor- 

tant function in the economy of this over- 
organized universe of ours. 

Rotary has grown so rapidly and growin 
so far beyond the bounds of what its orig- 
inators first contemplated, that it is now 
confronted with a new and serious prob- 
lem or danger which is comprised of two 
elements: 

First: Rotary’s high standards and 
ideals have attracted and will attract those 
who, wittingly or otherwise, have no true 
conception of its fundamentals. 

Second: Rotarians, because of these 
high ideals, are too apt to indulge them- 
selves in a placid contentment without 
recognizing the fact that there is a clear 
distinction between belonging to a Rotary 
club and being a Rotarian. 

Rotary is not a mere creed to be recited, 
though beautiful its rendition; nor merely 
a song to be sung, though sweet be the 
singing. Rotary is a life to be lived. Your 
individual responsibility to Rotary is to 
live Rotary. Rotary must justify its right 
to exist at all through the increased use- 
fulness of Rotarians to society. 

After all business is but the science of 
human service. Money is but an incident 
or means of conduct. Every business is in 
the nature of a public trust. Your right 


to remain in Rotary depends upon the 
service you render to the community in 
which you live. 

Service is always successful. 
vidual may not be, but the service is and 
there is the distinction. It may not be re- 
warded or even recognized, but its useful- 
ness is none the less. 

Service is eternal—its influences never 
cease. In ever-widening circles its vibra- 
tion spreads beyond the horizon that bor- 
ders the unknown seas. No one has ever 
been able to measure the ultimate force 
and effect of even the simplest act of cour- 
tesy to a chance passerby. 

The cheery “Good morning,” the warm 
handclasp, the word of praise, the scatter- 
ing of sunshine along life’s pathway not 
only costs nothing but by reaction only 
makes brighter the life of him who gives. 
He who freely gives receives in return 
more of the gladness and joy than the 
gloom he dispels. 

Rotary is silently weaving golden 
strands in the cable of friendship that is 
to unite all the nations of the world. Pe- 
hind the statecraft, the turmoil and tu- 
mult of clashing nations the spirit of serv- 
ice is the “still, small voice” in a war- 
wearied world, seeking a material basis 
for brotherhood. It has as its goal the 
100 years of peace when “man to man the 
whole world over shall brothers be.” 


The indi- 
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With Rotary? 


HE HARVARD LAMPOON 

condescends to recognize us in 

this fashion: 

A gentleman is dining at a well- 

known restaurant in Boston. After 
waiting long for his order, he succeeds in 
securing the attention of a waiter and ex- 
ciaims peevishly—‘‘How about a little serv- 
ice here?” The waiter replies, ““What do 
you think this is, the Rotary Club?” 


This article has to do with general 
conceptions of Rotary. Their degree 
of accuracy should be matters of con- 
cern for each of us. Certainly no apol- 
ogy need be offered for my title. I 
can assure you that innumerable peo- 
ple think something is wrong with 
Rotary. 

Rotary has meant a great deal to me 
in many ways. I am convinced that 
Rotary has been of constructive value. 
It has splendid opportunities and 
searching responsibilities ahead of it. 

I warn you, however, that what I 
have to say is quite different from our 
usual luncheon talks, highly compli- 
mentary to Rotary and to you as mem- 
bers. I believe most Rotarians are 
heartily tired of the sweet words of 
praise offered by many speakers. We 
are enrolled under the banners of Ro- 
tary, but we are not yet perfect angels. 
And it does us no good constantly to 
be assured that we are the hope of 
the world merely because we label our- 
selves Rotarians. 

I have read an increasing accumula- 
tion of comments exactly the reverse 
of complimentary to Rotary. As mem- 
bers, we must either honestly satisfy 
ourselves that these remarks are not 
true, or that they are not as uncom- 
plimentary as they seem. Otherwise 
we can hardly remain self-respecting 
members of the club. 

A file of these statements has been 
kept. I shall quote from them without 
comment except to say that such things 
are fairly common to newspapers and 
magazines and in a general way, as a 
consequence, to the ideas of most peo- 
ple about Rotary. 

Let me begin by reference to an ar- 
ticle in the New York Times Book Re- 
view supplemented by Simeon Strunsky. 
He is talking about a book by Theo- 
dore Drieser. “Take the severest count 


in Drieser’s indictment of America as 
a difficult place for an artist to pro- 
duce good work. Take the popular ex- 
planation of Ku Kluxism, Rotarianism, 
Anti-Saloon, and censorities as only the 


By ARTHUR E. HOBBS 


’ 


outburst of repressed sex instincts.’ 
Please note the movements with which 
Drieser associates Rotary and the in- 
teresting idea that you are active Ro- 
tarians to the degree that your sex 
instincts have been inhibited. 

In the same publication in August, 
1924, Strunsky is dealing with a book 
about some of the myths with which 
the head of the average person is filled. 
He cites as examples certain myths 
about German atrocities prevalent dur- 
ing the war, and also myths as to the 
viciousness of Wall Street. The Wall 
Street myth, he says, is by way of 
exploding. In his last paragraph ap- 
pears: 

We look forward to a critical analysis of 
the Babbitt-moron-boob-yokel-Rotary myth 
brought into being by Mr. Mencken and 
recklessly employed by people who do not 
in the least share Mr. Mencken’s anti- 
democratic faith. 

We are in good company there! Let 
us take a look at what Mr. Mencken 
has to say for Rotary. He is editor- 
in-chief of the magazine American Mer- 
cury. In one issue, June, 1924 (and I 
have reason to believe that his is typ- 
ical), we find the following comments. 
Keep in mind that Mencken has no use 
for President Coolidge. He is review- 
ing Coolidge’s book “The Price of Free- 
dom” and at one point says this: 

President Coolidge’s ideas in all fields of 
human inquiry are precisely the ideas of a 
Kiwanis secretary, or an editorial writer 
on a country newspaper. [In his book] 


the whole repertory of Rotary Club ideas 
is rehearsed and exhausted. 


I CAN assure you that this was writ- 

ten as a slur upon Coolidge’s 
mentality. A few pages away, in re- 
viewing a book on journalism, he rakes 
the author over the coals, and as a sub- 
tle jibe reports sneeringly that he is a 
member of the Manhattan, Kansas, Ro- 
tary Club. Mencken has a section in 
his magazine called “Americana,” which 
he uses to display certain banal and 
incongruous items picked up from the 
local newspapers of each state in the 
Union. Anything that appears under 
this heading is marked for scorn. In 
the same June issue this appears rep- 
resenting Minnesota in the list of ter- 
rible “Americana.” The mere fact of 
its inclusion, to say nothing of the 
choice of words, is significant. 

The spread of the idea of service to the 

lumber barons is revealed by a harangue 


before the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


From Iowa: 


The metaphysical basis of Rota 
pounded in an address before the , 
Iowa, Rotarians by the Hono: c 
Weeks: “Rotary is not the ric f 
Rotarian; it is the privilege. MM: 
as presidents of Rotary are put 
think. Rotary is a manifestatio; 
Divine.” 


In a later issue this is reported from 
Pennsylvania: 


From a report of an address { 
Honorable Joseph A. Turner of Roan 
Va., before the Philadelphia Rotary (C)y, 
“He quoted an English Rotarian ; vir 
that Rotary was more than a_ luncl 
club; it was a posture of the soul 
In the same June issue, Mencken 

writes about certain phases of novel 
writing, and comments as follows about 
a book by a certain Anderson, whic! 
I understand was widely read: 


Anderson admits us to the soul of a 
Rotarian, who strips off his clothes and 
eavorts before his wife and daughter in the 
altogether. 

The point of view regarding the souls 


of Rotarians is quite different in the 
two passages just quoted. 

Mencken goes on to praise Sinclair 
Lewis, the author of “Babbitt,” as fol- 
lows: 

Sinclair Lewis, I sometimes think, is the 
most intelligent of all American novelists, 
living or dead. 

High praise indeed for the man who 
has more to do probably with spread- 

I y | 
ing uncomplimentary ideas of Rotary 
than anyone else, unless it be Mencken 
himself. But before I renew your ac: 
quaintance with Babbitt let me refer 
to an article in The Bookman by the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
in which I have also noticed incidental 
but slurring references to Rotary. 
Lorimer says: 

In “Babbitt,” Mr. Lewis held up to ridi- 
cule one type of business man. But there 
are quite as many Babbitts amon: the 
critics, the writers, the lawyers, and the 
professors as there are among the Ro- 
tarians. 

This is an interesting statement. Mr. 
Lewis is careful to show George Bab 


bitt not as a member of Rotary, which 
is mentioned as having a club in the 
famous town of Zenith, but as « mem 
ber of the International Booster- Club. 
But Lorimer of the Post and eve 'ybody 
else who read that most popular of best 
sellers knew that Lewis’ fun at ‘e &* 
pense of the Boosters was ! ly to 
be applied to Rotary. Let m quote 
from “Babbitt”: (Chapter 21 
The International Organizati of 
Boosters’ Clubs has become a wor force 
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i iis manly leasantry, and ‘6 : : : ‘ 7 , 
nism, manly ple y _Service and Boosterism logg writes in World’s Work, speaking 
j yod business. ° Service finds its finest opportunity : 

of the four hundred Boosters and development only in its broadest of a paragraph on a menu card in a 

took from a wail board a huge and deepest application and tie consid- train dining-car: 

: co 4 ' . ‘ration of its perpetual action upon 

yutton announcing his name, his pity i Pa : ae 

poe or | ie : reaction. I believe the highest type of It was a New Year's greeting and 

and his business. There was a ae m ; . 

“ents for calling a fellow- Service, like the most progressive tenets message of that reassuring kind w so 
= — but his nicknz at of ethics, senses unceasingly and _ is much like. It told us how successful we 
angining: at gt anaese hate motived by active adherence and loy- are now, and made happy augury for th 
1 as Babbitt aerate. Capea ae alty to that which is the essential prin- future. It was soundly Rotarian. it wa 
air was radiant with shouts of ciple of Boosterism—Good Citizenship excellent for the digestion 
het!” and “How’re you, Shorty!” in all its factors and aspects. > fey ; 

o’ the mornin’, Mac!” * * # Dap PETERSEN. Perhaps there were some who 
the merits of the poo Club een? of Dadbury Petersen thought this was sincere praise of 
oaly two persons from each de- Advertising Corp. ree 
t of business were permitted to *“‘Ads, not Fads, at Dad’s.’’ Rotary. 
X- that you at once encountered the The Boosters all read Mr. Petersen’ Here is a clipping from some news- 
| other occupations, and realized aphorism and said they understood it per- aper a f. : 
aper. aus sae ' — — 
Ca aphysical oneness of all occupations fectly. pay lave forgotten its name and 
ng and portrait painting, medicine Space prevents quoting Chum Fink’s date: 
manufacture of chewing gum. * * * a h i inti’ 3 
t ch place was the Boosters’ Club speech in support of a municipal or- “8 — Penge . religion may b 
” listing the members. Though the chestra. Read it and it will be clear os - t wey mere at mo below’ Ge 
f the club was good-fellowship, yet w ; : ‘o ee ? greates Piay produces in many years to 
+ Pie ver lent aiais of the iempewtance of hy many esthetically minded people be “The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
a . little more business. After each shudder at the service-club movement His faith was that of the Rotarian and 
as the member's occupation. There of which they feel this speech to be a the Elk. 
ores of advertisements in the book- characteristi : a Do not suppose that this wri 
« d on one page the admonition: acteristic expression. SUppose was us writer has 
CI I ’s no rule that you have to trade In an article about the scientific prog- im mind any very charming picture of 
with your fellow-Boosters, but get wise — ia _ c. 4 ‘4 . ’ . 
yir wi if: , ress of this age, sc s , ak. ao . Waters ey 
. we what's Me lela ak ie ge, scientist Vernon Kel- a Rotarian. (Continued on page 50) 


mney get outside of our happy fam- 
And at each place, today, there was 
. present; a eard printed in artistic red 
nd black. 
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A story with the tang 
of the Northern Woods— 
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Barcarolle 


By LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


Illustrations by Roy Fisher 


HEY were to leave at dawn. 
That would get them there 

while the daylight lasted. 
Faint streakings of dawn 
showed across the lake—this last lake 
of the series, wherein M’sicu had fished 
to his heart’s content. Damase had 
seen to that. Damase a good 
guide, and it was his pride that the 


was 


secrets of the lakes were his. Who 
went with Damase, came back con- 
tented. Listen to M’sieu right now! 


Down by the water’s edge he was, 
small pocket mirror tied up to a sap- 
ling, shaving—as if such things mat- 
tered in the wilds. And singing as he 
shaved, or in snatches between the deft 
strokes of the funny little ‘‘contrap- 
tion” he called his safety razor! One 
could not see him for the rising mist, 
but one knew what he was at, and his 
voice awakened echoes on the lonely 
lake. 

“Just a song at twilight, 

When the lights are low—” 

Damase’s lips curved a little, but 
there was a tremble in them, for after 
all he had scarcely come to man’s 
estate. A man in the wilderness, 
in his knowledge of the wilds, 
but a boy in his’ emotions. 
Enough English at his command 
to speak quite well, and more 
than enough to understand that 
this was no song for the morn- 
ing. 

Twilight! 

“Breakfast, M’sieu!” he called 
sullenly. 

“Coming, Damase!” 

M’sieu came presently out of the 
mist, feeling his chin with satisfaction. 
Blonde and pinkish and smooth, was 
M’sieu. And Damase with the bristle 
of days covering a leathery face. Tall 
and athletic and graceful was M’sieu. 
To see him stripped for a swim was to 
look upon creation at its best. When he 
swam, the waters seemed to open be- 
fore him. Let him look well to his 
swimming! He would need it! Damase 
was insignificant beside him, and little 
of a swimmer for a man of the woods 
and wilds. Good enough in ordinary 


waters, but not there, not there! Well, 
no need of that. A deftness of the 
hands would do. No, no, please the good 
God—not that! 

Stop him, God, stop him humming 
this song of his! Yvette had liked to 
hear it. Yvette had raptly watched the 
face of M’sieu as he sang it for her—an 
old, old song he had told her, that they 
sang back in the towns and cities when 
folk grew—sentimental! M’sieu should 
have a song for the morning; when he 
sang of twilight at dawn, then, of 
course, it was of Yvette he was think- 
ir ¥. 

‘Better hurry, eh, Damase, if we are 
to get there with the daylight? You say 
if we once get through the rapids we 
can do the rest in the dusk?” 

“Yes, M’sieu!” - 

“Good. I have a fancy, 
Damase, much as I like your 
wilds, to sleep tonight under 


“The utter stillness of dawn was upen them, but in the ears of Damas: 
was a curious roaring like the sound of many waters. .. . 


Novem, 


the roof of mine host, Duha 
there is Yvette to consider, eh. 
we must get back to see ou) 

Damase bent over the sizz]; 
bacon. He set a tin plate befo 
though without appetite, he 
himself. The utter stillness 
was upon them, but in th 
Damase was a curious roaring 
sound of many waters... . 

II. 

The last lake of all; then th 
winding, varied—depths and s 
smooth flowings and white 
after that—home! 


M’sieu in the bow, the musc] 


his sweater barely suggested. 


in the stern, paddling with the ) 
and ease of an expert remem! 


full day ahead. It pleased him 
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eu, for all his energy, would 
tire before evening. Wraiths 
M’sieu 


swirled about them. 
hand overside. 
varm the water is, Damase!” 
ld be cold where it flowed 
So cold it would cramp a 
- quickly! 
raiths of mist danced away; 
side by the finger of the sun, 
ts way through the cloudy east. 
, shone brightly. M’sieu dis- 
is sweater, and bent to his pad- 
e muscles leaped and played in 
ess under the light singlet, and 
he skin showed bare and bronze. 
it they would tire—they would 
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tire by evening! Not too much haste, 
Damase, take your time, conserve your 
strength! The hills lifted themselves 
now from the shores of the lake, and 
were mirrored in its. still depths. 
Damase’s hills—he felt them to be so. 
As quite a child he had come and seen 
them—alone—and known them to be 
his, God’s gift to him, uplifting, 
strengthening in some way he knew not 
of, speaking to him. Later he had 
known. There had come a man seeking 
a guide—a man quite different. He 
like others had lodged with Joseph 
Duhamel, and Duhamel, who knew of 
towns and churches, and such like, had 
wrinkled his brow and shaken his head 








































“Damase! Damase! A ledge of rock was ahead. Whew! 
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at his own liberality of thought, but 
said, with a confirmatory oath, “Well, 
he is not of Mother Church, and doubt- 
less the fires of purgatory will find 
much dross and heresy in him, but, by 
Saint Joseph himself, he is a good 
man!” This man Damase had guided 
by these ways, and by these hills, and 
he had shared Damase’s reverence, and 
taught him this, in stumbling English 
as it was repeated by the lad, stum- 
blingly following the rich full tones 
from the man himself: 


“Unto the hills around do I lift up 

My longing eyes, 

Oh whence for me shall my salvation 
come, 

Irom whence arise?” 


Nor had it needed explanation to 
Damase that not in the hills was the 
strength but in Him who made them. 

Even today the sweep of them, green 
where the sun lay full upon them, blue 
where the shadow was, caught at his 
heart, and made his eyes fill with boyish 
tears. And Damase lifted his head, 
and was strong... 

Then a breeze came up, ruffling the 
water, setting it sparkling. Sparkling 
blue water—Yvette’s eyes, Yvette’s 
eyes! And M’sieu ahead called out that 
there were rocks; so Damase knew that 
in thinking of the hills he had almost 
forgotten the river that was ahead, and 
its shallows. ... 


Il. 


OWN stream now with the eurrent. 
Swift, rushing water, and jagged 
rocks like the teeth of a grinning, mali- 
cious giant, but never a scratch to the 
canoe, for Damase was deft, and proud 
that even M’sieu must marvel at his 
skillfulness. Ah, if only Yvette were 
here to see! That she might know 
there were other things than smooth 
blonde faces, and big frames and a 
trick to the wearing of clothes, and the 
singing of sentimental songs! 
Down stream with the current! 
Smooth flowing reaches beyond the 
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That was close!” 
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“Good Lorc 


white water, now shallow, so that 
M’sieu’s unskillful blade scraped on the 
sandy bottom, stirring the grains like 
gold and startling the minnows into 
darting frenzy; now deep and placid, 
and, underneath the overhanging 
branches here and there, tender, liquid 
pools, like Yvette’s eyes when something 
softened them. 
Down stream with the current! 
Broad marshy flats, where _ rushes 
grew, and at times the canoe bottom 
skimmed with a gentle, pleasing swish 
over green bending grasses, and tad- 
poles scuttled to safety, and lazy frogs 
were startled to activity, leaving their 


slumbers on broad-leaved rafts to 
“plop” into the water. 
The heat here was intense. Presently 


the rushes grew more rankly, and the 
marsh became a maze of a dozen water 
routes. Damase knew them all, aye, 
trust him for that! One could not see 
ahead, what with the twists and turns, 
the island of green, the hot placid 
reaches of blue, faded blue, no longer 


1, if you don’t believe me, look at the girl yourself!” 


clear and sparkling. The hot haze of 
noon lay over the baking marshland. 

M’sieu was wet with perspiration. 
He stopped every now and again to 
wipe his brow, and rest his paddle. 

“M’sieu is not tired already!” 

Sly Damase! His voice held just the 
right inflection. The man in the bow 
returned to work. His muscles no 
longer leaped beneath the bronzed skin 
of the shoulders; they laboured. 

“Are we not taking a long time to get 
through the marsh? I don’t remember 
it being this long coming.” 

“Perhaps the heat makes it seem 
longer, M’sieu!” 

But Damase was not hot. Or if he 
was he did not notice it. There was a 
chill at his heart that even the fever in 
his veins could not overcome. For 
Damase knew these ways, and had 
chosen a long route, winding, twisting, 
wasting time. Even now they would 
scarcely be there till twilight. 

“Hullo! Hullo! Where’re you taking 
us, Damase?” 


Almost aground on an island of 
rushes! What happened? The deft 
Damase at fault in his steering? Well, 
who should steer aright when suddenly 
the sunlight is darkened into twilight, 
and the roaring in one’s ears is like the 
sound of many waters, and one sees be- 
yond the white waters the placid 
marshy sweep again—like this, but 
greater—where a body might long lie, 
undiscovered, floating whitely among 
the rushes with its sightless eyes ané 
white face upturned in the moonlight: 

No, no, he did not really mean it 
He was playing with the idea like 
would play a mighty fish, was Damase 
and he would not let his line be run 
away with. There is a thrill to the 
sport, and in the end he will win. He 
will win! For M’sieu has been very 
quiet, and that is well. 

IV. 


They were through the marsh 0 
and into flowing water, wher 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Football: 


HEN former President 
Woodrow Wilson helped to 


coach the Princeton foot- 
ball teams of the early 
ties, and when former President 


dore Roosevelt saved the great in- 
llegiate game following the season 
1905 by calling to Washington lead- 
gridiron authorities to warn them 
it it must be made less dangerous 
he would take steps to have it 
olished, little did they think their 
tions would lead to the development 

a game which now commands such 

untry-wide attention. 

These two great American states- 
nen, however, appreciated the benefits 
, be derived from man-to-man contact. 
Their own experiences had_ taught 
them that the American youth with red 
blood running through his veins courted 
a sport in which there was an element 

of danger. These two men, whose 
names will live forever in American 
history, knew that the growing youth 
must have an outlet for his pent- 


up enthusiasm and they were 
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Yesterday and Today 


By WALTER ECKERSALL 


broad that football 
afforded a means of not only develop- 
ing stalwart men, but courageous and 
loyal citizens as well. 

Nor was the fact overlooked by 
these men that football taught disci- 
pline, self-sacrifice, and the utmost de- 
votion to a common cause, a character- 
istic, for example, of the American 
soldier in the world war. 


enough to see 


These men also knew that football 
created confidence in one’s ability to do 
the right thing at the proper time. In 


other words, former Presidents Wilson 


and Roosevelt knew their acts would 
result in the upbuilding of the Ameri- 
can youth into a virile citizenship 


which would do itself proud when the 
occasion demanded. And such was the 


case. 
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vallatete: ee vid 
University of 
isos 


raf ibe West. 
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Chicage Football Corot 


When fol- 
lowed the 
early eighties up and down the field to 
perfect team play and to tell the play 
leave their 


the Wilson, 


those 


young man, 


Princeton elevens of 


ers how to carry the ball or 
feet in the interference, it 
this wonderful 
lize that football was destined to take 
its place 
national spectacle. 


probable 
statesman did not rea 


alongside of baseball as a 


It is true Mr. Wilson later in life 
did see some great crowds at leading 
football struggles and it must have 


been a source of sincere satisfaction to 
look back upon the days when he saw 
Princeton play handful of 
spectators and to compare those days 


before a 


with those of his official life when he 
attended the important games played 
in the east before thousands of highly 
excited persons. 

The same satisfaction must have 
come to Colonel Roosevelt for saving a 


game which is now the major sport of 
learning. He 
and settled 
it in a most satisfactory manner 


all our institutions of 
stepped into a breach 

















This is the famous University of Chicago football team which won the Western Conference Championship in 1899 by defeating 
Wisconsin in a post-season game, 17 to 0. A. A. Stagg, who has coached thirty-four football teams for the University of Chicago in 
as many seasons, is the first man (left) in the second row. Walter Kennedy (with the ball) was the captain, playing quarterback, 
and Clarence Herschberger, the first western man to make Walter Camp’s “All American Team” (selected in 1898) is at the extreme 
right of the second row. Another player on this team who was afterward to become prominent in football is James (“Jimmie”) 
Sheldon, later head football coach at the University of Indiana. He is in the first row, the fifth player from the left. Football 
styles have changed in the last generation as shown by this picture. No longer are the cumbersome, sewed-on shoulder pads 
worn, having given way to the pads strapped to the shoulders below the jerseys. Plays in which the man with the ball could be 
pushed or pulled had not yet become “outlawed” and the forward pass had not come into popularity. 
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Photo: Underwood & Underwood 


Above—The late Wal- 
ter Camp—father of 
intercollegiate football 
and foremost Ameri- 
can authority on 
sports. The picture 
was taken while he 
was witnessing the 


game between Chicago 
and Princeton, at Chi- 


cago, in 1922. At 
Right How the 
“radio fans” get the 


story of a football 

game. Station WEAF, 

New York, broadcast- 

ing a Yale-Harvard 

game from the Yale 
Bowl. 





with the result that football is now on 
a stable basis and with the proper 
guidance will continue to grow and be- 
come more and more an important 
phase of college life. 

Intercollegiate football both in Amer- 
ica and England dates back to 1869 
when Princeton and Rutgers played a 
game under an original set of rules. 
It was not until 1873 that Princeton, 
Rutgers, and Yale drew up a code and 
under it the first Yale-versus-Princeton 
game was played. In 1875 representa- 
tives of Harvard and Yale drew up a 
code of rules and played their first 
game in that year. In 1876, however, 
delegates from Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Columbia formulated what is 
now, with the many changes introduced, 
our intercollegiate code. 

In those early days of football there 
were no paid coaches. It was an un- 
written rule that the captain of last 
year’s team would report to act as head 
Loyal 


mentor the following season. 


alumni with football experience would 
also come out to lend a helping hand 
as did former President Wilson in the 
late eighties. 

It was necessary to gain five yards 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood. 
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in three downs by 
almost any sort of 
methods. The player 
with the ball could 
be pushed or pulled, 
while revolving 
masses on tackle 
were among the best 
of the time. The 
flying wedge intro- 
duced by Harvard 
and used effectively 
against Yale in 1894 
was another ground- 
gaining formation. 
Then there was the 
guards-back forma- 
tion made famous by 
Pennsylvania which 
boasted of two great 
players in Wharton and Woodruff. The 
backward and lateral passes were then 
used to some extent by players when 
about to be tackled. 

The ball originally was rolled back 
from center to the quarter, but this was 
finally changed to the quick snap to 
the quarter because the ball in those 
days had to pass through three sets of 
hands before a formation was legal. 





Major John L. Griffith, a Chicago 
Rotarian, Commissioner of Athletics 
of the Western Conference and Vice- 
President of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation. 


PO a a 


November, 95 
Then came the starting sign: 
Harvard was among the first to 
when Charley Daly was captai 
quarterback. 

During the nineties 
was laid upon the developm: 
punters and drop kickers. H 
berger of Chicago, McBride and B 
worth of Yale, Brooke and Min 
Pennsylvania, Hildebrand of Pri: 
and Pat O’Dea of Wisconsin 
among the leaders of those yea 
both the arts of punting and of 
kicking. 

Unlike the present style of de! 
nine players were used on the li: 
scrimmage. The defensive half! 
were entrusted with the responsil 
of smashing the interference and 
ends had to do the tackling. One p! 
backed up 
line in the 
fensive qu 
terback 
tion and 
other played 
deep defen 
ly. Such w 
the _ conditio 
of the 5 
game unt 
1905, when 
reform move- 


special 


} 


ment all but 
wiped football 
off thé athletic 
calendar. 


Previous to 
1905, the game 
produced some 
wonderful play- 
ers, warriors 
whose. names 
will always be 
mentioned 
when the great 
intercollegiate 
sport is dis- 
cussed. In 
1889 when the 
late Walter 
Camp - selected 
his first All- 
American team, 
such: men a 
Stagg of Chi- 
cago, who 
played at Yale, 
Heffelfinge 
also of Yale, 
Poe and Am 
of Princeto 
and Cumnock of Harvard were give 
some of the honorary positions. Th« 
came Frank Hinkey of Yale, still 1 
garded as one of the greatest ends wh 
ever played the game, Phil King « 
Princeton, who afterward coached 
Wisconsin, Wharton of Pennsylvani 
Dibblee of Harvard, Morley of Colun 
bia, Hirschberger of Chicago, the fir 
western player to ever make an A 
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Princeton, Heston of Michigan, pushed or pulled. In some cases, 
Dartmouth and Andy Smith of This committee 
vania, the present coach at the made ae careful 
ty of California, not to men- study of the two 
yres of others whose gridiron games and in the 
ment brought undying glory to winter of 1906, the 
titutions they represented. rules committee 
mass plays, the flying wedges drafted into the 
volving formations on and off code the ten-yard 
ackles which permitted the man rule and forward 
the ball to be pushed or pulled pass which are 

d in sO many injuries that now so important. 
ts were raised in all sections of This action ap- 
ountry to have the game abolished. parently satisfied 
ries and in many cases deaths re- those who were 
i from the fierce struggles. opposed to the 
was then that former President g2me and in the 
evelt called to the White House in years following 
hington the leading authorities on fewer injuries 
e game. Among these was the late took place and nat- 
Walter Camp, generally known as the urally the death 
father of American Intercollegiate list decreased to a 
football. Following the conference ——— 


i( 


in team, McBride of Yale, De- the runner was eo \ a considerable extent. 





































however, football 
was abolished _al- 
though ater re- 
sumed. The num- 
ber of games was 
curtailed and other 
provisions made to 
safeguard the game 
and participants. 
Year by year, the 
rules committee 
eliminated the dan- 
gerous features un- 
til the game today 
is as safe as any 
where man-to-man 
contact is involved. 








It remained, how- 
ever, for the war to 
make football the 
national spectacle it 
now is. In every 
camp and canton- 
ment there were 
football teams. The 
training for’ the 
games put the men 
in such_ excellent 
physical condition 
that those in charge 
(Cont’d on page 36) 


( 





. Fielding H. Yost 
‘ Dy Ss ‘ : 
with the then President, Camp and i Ap a 


other members of the committee visited the University of 
Canada to get ideas of the game as Michigan, and 
played by the institutions of that member of the Ro- 
ace eaiad tary Club of Ann 
country. 3 
ee : ; ee ee Arbor, one of the 
On this trip, Camp and his associ- fice: Meinl wens 
ates saw the merits of the forward pass tors to utilize the 
and elimination of all plays in which forward pass as a 
ground-gainer. 














Photo: Underwood & Underwood. 
This unusual view of a gathering at a gridiron contest is representative of the crowds that will attend the more important contests 
throughout the United States during the present season. The photograph, taken during the demonstration between “halves,” shows 
the solid mass of humanity packed into one end of the Yale Bow! during a Yale-Navy game at New Haven—a great gathering esti- 
mated at 75,000 people. 
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A New Field of Service 


Could Rotary Clubs unite effectively in solving a 
state-wide problem and in applying the remedy? 


OTARY, far from being an or- 
ganization of good fellowship 
alone, recognizes 
tangible responsibilities 

devotes itself to meeting and discharg- 
ing them in a fitting manner. Service 
is at once the ideal and the working 
creed of Rotary. 

While Rotary is built upon the com- 
munity idea, and while our clubs are 
localized, this localization is not to be 
taken as meaning the same thing as 
isolation. The individual clubs have a 
larger horizon than the bounds of their 
own communities. Indeed, we are con- 
stantly reminded that Rotary is limited 
by no lines, whatsoever, either of re- 
ligion or race, and that it embraces in 
its ideal of service the entire world. 
Rotary is in its very 


some very 
and 


By JOHN T. CUSHING 


to many of us, probably to all of 
us, that an organization composed as is 
Rotary and with its varied talents and 
inherent energy, will not exhaust itself 
on its home affairs, but will have a sur- 
plus of energy left to be devoted direct- 
ly to some larger field. 

I presume it was some such thought 
as this that was in the back of our 
chairman’s mind when he assigned to 
me the subject, “A United Program for 
Vermont Rotary Clubs.” In _ other 
words: Can Rotary be of service to the 
state of Vermont in any way other than 
by expressing itself in localized com- 
munity effort? 

The approach to this subject ought 


not to be made from any stan 
that minimizes the importance o/ jo. 
tary’s community work at home. T)), 
is its most immediate field and in +))jg ; 
should function unceasingly, and ihe 
it is a success at home, it can hope fo, 
no success in a larger field. But js 
there not something beyond thi 

can be done, and quite properly, in the 
fulfillment of the Rotary creed, and tp) 
the good of ourselves, our communities 
and of our state? 

For myself, I believe that Rotary can 
perform valuable service to Vermont as 
a whole by uniting on a state-wide pro- 
gram and, by the leadership which this 
organization must surely possess, do 
much to bring about a better day for 
our state. I realize that it is no easy 
matter to formulate 
such a program and 





name _ international. 
Rotary in its ideal of 
service must be un- 
limited. 

So, the community is 
only the starting place, 
the jumping-off point, 


and Rotary projects 
itself into the unlim- 
ited field of human 


hopes and aspirations 


Begin in Our Own Garden 


N this article are presented some thoughts that were 
thrown out at a conference of Rotarians. 
cerity and fairness of the writer and his loyalty to the 
best interests of Rotary are apparent. 
suggest deserves most thoughtful consideration, although 
the general plans set forth have not had official sanction. 


The sin- 
What he has to 


that the greatest of 
care must be exercised 
both in the formulation 
and implementing of 
the plan. But the dif- 
ficulties are a 
lenge, a spur to our 
ingenuity, a_ stimulus 
to our ability to meet 
a situation. 


chal- 


for better things. We Although a single Rotary club may do almost anything What is the situa- 
are primarily  inter- in its community, when a number of Rotary clubs con- tion? Briefly this. 
ested in our commun- template uniting in a common undertaking in a larger Vermont is a_ small 


ity because here is our 
most natural field for 
action, here we are 
most likely to be of the 
greatest good because 


community—make haste slowly is usually a wise method 
of procedure. 

By its form of organization Rotary is peculiarly 
adapted to such effort as the author has outlined. Sur- 
veys of the business and professional opportunities pre- 


state with a small and 
scattered population. 
There are, as you well 
know, many cities with 
a population greater 


of our better under- : than ours as a state, 
: aye sented by any one state or province are by no means : 
standing of our im- . : that have only a single 
; eee oh new. But the development of an all-state program based : 
eee on such information is not so common. New York State poe em We al- 
because we recognize ‘ , ’ ready have _ several 


that as we build up 
and improve the parts, 
we at the same time 
build up and improve 
the whole. 

Fields of activity be- 
yond the community 
are the state, the 
nation and the world, 
and in the affairs of 
each of these Rotary 
aims to play its part, 
some times. directly, 
more often, perhaps, 
by indirection. While 
it is true that we can 
not be real Rotarians 
at home without hav- 
ing a beneficial influ- 
ence on the larger 


fields, it has occurred 





for instance, is now engaged in an attempt to correlate 
its activities in accord with knowledge gleaned from a 
series of surveys of various types. 

In statehood as in mathematics the first step toward 
the solution of a problem is the clear statement of that 
problem—and in such work of definition there is scope 
for all the classifications represented in Rotary. Due to 
many inventions we are now able to think in units that 
might have proved unwieldy for the majority of our 
predecessors, and the future seems to be brightest for 
those nations which can develop their present resources 
most effectually. 

Having charted the stars we may well make a fresh 
beginning with the cartography of our own kitchen 
gardens. If it were possible to get even a rough esti- 
mate of the whole population that our earth can support 
in any degree of comfort we might have the beginning 
of a plan for world peace that would not be less effective 
because it was more scientific. 


clubs in the state, with 
more in the making, a 
fact that makes 
sible the doing of a 
greater service on a 
wider scale than can 
be performed bya 
single club in a city 
that matches our entire 
state from the stand- 
point of population. 
Vermont has many 
peculiar _ problems 
which arise from her 
location, her size, her 
population, and even 
from the very nature 
of her geographical 
surface. Those w/)0 
have faced the true 
Vermont _ situation, 
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| expansion, realize 
there is need for 
best application of 
best thought of the 
minds in the state 
he solution to some 
our very pressing 
oblems is to be 
ind, and found in 


lo my mind Rotary 
ids itself to this task 
* state service better 
han any organization 
that has existed up 
until this time. If 
there is in the state the 
ability to diagnose our 
condition and prescribe 
the remedies, surely it | 
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must be found in 
Rotary. For Rotary 
membership is based 
upon local leadership 
in one’s life work, be it 
business or profes- 
sional. Taken large 
and by, and after mak- 
ing due allowance for 
individual exceptions, 
in Rotary membership 
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I Thank Thee 


By MARY DAVIS REED 


I thank Thee for the sun with golden light, 
That gives the warmth and beauty to each day; 
I thank Thee for the star-gemmed skies at night; 
The moon with silv’ry beams to light my way. 


I thank Thee for the fragrance of the flow’rs; 
And for the trees which offer shade at noon; 


Each bird that trills aloud his joyous tune. 


That we are fitted for the life above. 


I thank Thee for the common daily task; 
The chance to love and serve, to cheer and bless; 
A greater gift from Thee, I could not ask 
To fill my happy heart with thankfulness. 


THANK Thee, Lord, that Thou didst let me learn 
A value in each little thing to see; 
I thank Thee Thou hast taught me not to spurn 
Aught of the blessings that Thou sendest me. 


For fields, and woods, and clouds, and gentle show’rs; 


I thank Thee for the tears through which I gain 
A deeper understanding of Thy love; 
It is alone through sorrow and through pain 
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cide, that Rotary pos- 
sesses the raw material 
which ought to be 
mined and manufac- 
tured and made avail- 
able to 
One great defect in the 
past in any similar 
state-wide effort has 
been the suspicion that 
has attached to such 
movements, suspicions 
that there were ulterior 
motives behind them— 
that somebody had an 
axe to grind. The sus- 
picion, in other words, 
of selfishness. 

But I apprehend that 
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nothing for itself, that 





the state in private 
enterprise. 

Surely, then, Rotary must possess in 
its collective membership a knowledge 
of Vermont conditions that can be sur- 
passed by no other organization, and I 
believe none other can approach it in 
this regard, not even excepting the col- 
lection of the virtue and wisdom of the 
state now gathered under the great 
dome of a neighboring building. For 
instance, the manufacturing problems 
of the state, the manufacturing oppor- 
tunities, the natural advantages and 
disadvantages for manufacturing in 
Vermont, are an open book to a part of 
our membership. Within the member- 
ship of Rotary could be called together 
a group of manufacturers who could, 
out of their own experience and, let it 
be said, out of their successful experi- 
ence, make a survey of our industrial 
field that would command respect and 
be of the greatest value in setting forth 
our actual situation, what should be: 
done to improve it and what pitfalls 
should be avoided in such an effort at 
improvement. 

We have among our professional 
membership the leading doctors and 
surgeons of the state. Where better to 
go for accurate information as to 
causes and possible remedies as the first 
step for the solution of a very real 
problem, the doctorless countryside? 
Few of us realize how real a problem 


this is and how much of a factor it is in 
mitigating against the success of the 
effort to keep our people on the farms. 
Out of a conference of our medical 
members could come a report that 
would be of very great value in finding 
a solution to this problem. 

In the very limited time that is at 
my disposal, I can do little more than 
suggest in vague outline how I believe 
Rotary might function on a statewide 
basis. These two suggestions will 
serve, I hope, to give you a hint as to 
what I have in mind, and you can all 
call to mind other problems and the 
ability of Rotary to work upon them in 
a fruitful way. 


N ancient philosopher exclaimed, 
4 4“Man, know thyself,” and I say that 
the first need for Vermont is for Ver- 
monters to know Vermont, which, in 
the large, they do not know today. I 
further say that in Rotary’s Vermont 
membership there is a full and accurate 
knowledge of Vermont, not possessed 
by any one individual, but by the 
groups of business and professional 
men who compose the organization. 
Here, then, is Vermont’s opportunity to 
know herself. Rotary is the logical 
source of such knowledge. Then comes 
the problem of assembling and compil- 
ing it in a way useful to the state, 


asks only to be of 
service, that it can undertake the larger 
field without embarrassment. In other 
words, I am confident that Rotary will 
so conduct itself at home that it will 
deserve and command the confidence of 
the entire state and that its investiga- 
tion and report on any subject will be 
accepted as being the honest expression 
of the honest thought of honest men 
who have established themselves in 
positions of recognized leadership in 
their own walks of life. 

Once we have thus established our- 
selves in the confidence of the people, 
and I repeat that to do this we must 
carry on our community programs with 
disinterested energy, think what a 
potent force Rotary might become in 
the creation of sound public opinion on 
matters vitally affecting the well-being 
and development of the state. Think 
what an energizing force Rotary might 
become. Many of Vermont’s problems 
exist only because they have not been 
tackled with intelligence and _ per- 
sistence. Rotary possesses both intelli- 
gence and persistence. 

It is not in egotism or bombast that 
1 express the conviction that Rotary 
can leaven the whole lump; that out of 
this group of men and their fellow- 
Rotarians at home can come a force 
that will revitalize Vermont and put 
heronthe path (Continued on page 44) 
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Your Friend, the Banker 


having 
at their 


WO business’ men, 
lunch the other day 
club, were discussing their 
banks. “Do you know, Bill, 
that the bank I’ve been doing business 
with for the last ten years is so con- 
servative, and the president is so cold- 
blooded, that when I presented my 
application the other day for doubling 
the line of credit which this bank had 
been extending to our firm for the past 


three years, they turned me down 
flatly. I’m so sore at the bunch, I’m 
going to transfer my account to 


another bank.” The speaker was the 
president of an Ohio foundry. 

“Our firm has certainly made prog- 
ress,” he continued, “and the bank has 
seen us grow through the years. There’s 
no reason why it should not have 
loaned us more money for our expan- 
sion program.” 

“Well, that certainly does not seem 
to be my case,” replied his friend, Bill. 
“TI feel that my bank—and I guess it is 
the same one as yours—has given me 
the finest kind of cooperation, and be- 
cause of their help I’ve been able to 
make some real profits in the last few 
months. 

“You know,” continued Bill, “that we 
operate twenty gasoline service sta- 
tions in this town and suburbs, and last 
winter, when we had an opportunity to 
buy from a refinery a large supply of 
gasoline and oil at rock-bottom prices, 
I immediately took my problem to one 
of the vice-presidents of my bank. I 
took with me our last semi-annual 


statement, although their credit depart- 
ment already had a copy on file, and I 
told this officer frankly that we needed 
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Decorations by A. H. Winkler 


$10,000 to handle this deal, and that we 
wanted it for ninety days. I explained 
to him how it came about that we got 
such a low wholesale rate on this large 
quantity of gasoline and lubricants. I 
also pointed out that, due to condensa- 
tion during the winter and expansion in 
the summer, we would make money in 
that direction, too, when the automobile 
season opened up. I also explained to 
him that we could readily expect to pay 
off the loan early in the spring. 

“Now, while we did not have a very 
large line of credit, the Loan Com- 
mittee and Executive Committee of the 
bank readily granted my application 
for the loan. Through this purchase 
and the sale of this gasoline and oil 
during the past few months, we have 
made the best profits in the history of 
our organization, and I can certainly 
say a good word for the bank. If it 
hadn’t been for its cooperation we 
never could have handled such a deal 
or made the profits we’ve made during 
the summer.” 

“You certainly did get a fine deal, 
Bill, but it seems I gnt a rotten draw, 
so I’m going to withdraw my business 
and take it to the bank across the 
street,” the manufacturer remarked 
with finality, as he flicked the ashes 
from his cigar and arose to return to 
his office. 

“But are you sure you did? Are you 
sure both you and the bank’s officers 
saw the whole picture?” Bill questioned 
earnestly as the two walked away. 

Analysis will readily show why Bill 


did get hearty cooperation from his 
bank in aiding him to conduct his busi- 
ness at a profit. It will reveal, too, 
why the disgruntled business man 
failed to get the extension of credit he 
desired. 


HE first man realized that his bank, 

as a trustee of the funds of its depos- 
itors and stockholders, had very definite 
obligations to the people for whose 
funds it was responsible, and to the 
business and industrial interests of the 
community. When the service-station 
man went before his banker, not only 
did he present a statement of condi- 
tion showing in detail assets and liabil- 
ities, but he also placed before the 
officer all the facts concerning his need 
for funds to purchase the materials 
with which he did business, as well as 
his plans for realizing on these prod- 
ucts. He showed the banker why he 
needed the money, how it would be 
used, and how he expected to liquidate 
the loan promptly and make a profit, 
too. He was borrowing money during 
the dull season to buy materials neces- 
sary to the conduct of his business 
during the peak season, and the bank 
was protected not only in that this cus- 
tomer had character and legitimate 
assets, but likewise in that the mer- 
chandise itself could readily be turned 
into cash. Such credit had the essen- 
tial of liquidity. 

The other business man, analy-is 
showed, had been very successful in 
the manufacture and sale of certain 
foundry products. Although it had 
never had sufficient working capit®|, 
the concern, through loans from 1° 
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the purchase of raw mate- 
production of finished prod- 
under careful management, 
, steadily, and its bank read- 
led credit for its seasonal 


V in 1922, a new sales manager 
red, he, on the basis of rising 
: ty early in 1923, immediately 
vi doubling production and sales. 
Hi his idea and plan to the chief 
es of the firm. Because this 
tion had not built up sufficient 
sul to add proper equipment to 
hat this added production, the man- 
agement, on the basis of its excellent 
ent, appealed to the bank to in- 
the line of credit two-fold, os- 
tensibly for the purchase of greater 
cuantities of raw material and the dis- 
tribution of the firm’s larger output, 
I in reality, the management ex- 
ted to use part of this loan for the 
installation of added equipment. 

Although the bank was ready to 
extend the corporation credit on the 
basis of its good standing and state- 
ment of condition, when an investiga- 
tion showed that the company planned 
such extensive expansion, the bank’s 
executives sensed the dangers involved. 
They knew from their experiences in 
1920 and 1921 what such loans might 
easily involve. Therefore, they refused 
to consider any marked increase in this 
concern’s line of credit, because part of 
the funds so loaned would obviously 
become frozen credit, should business 
slow up or should the sales department 
fail to realize its quota of doubling the 
previous year’s sales. 

Because this manufacturer failed to 
understand the proper use of bank 
credit and the bank’s obligation to its 
depositors and the community, he was 
angry when the institution refused to 
grant a loan which, in part at least, 
would have constituted an improper 
use of bank credit privileges. 


HAT, therefore, is the proper use of 

commercial credit, and how can the 
business man get the best possible 
service from his bank? 

Since 90 per cent of the nation’s 
business is conducted by means of 
credit instruments, such as checks, the 
business man should, of course, under- 
stand the limits and purpose of bank 
credit, as well as the 
banker’s responsibil- 
ity as trustee of the 
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understanding of all the problems and 
responsibilities involved in every such 
situation. 

Modern banking credit is of two 
kinds. First there are long-time cred- 
its, such as first-mortgage loans. These 
are based upon savings deposits, which 
generally remain in the bank over a 
period of months and years. On such 
deposits, less the cash reserve required 
by state or federal law for supplying 
the daily calls of depositors, loans can 
be made running over a period of 
months. Thus, loans on real estate are 
granted on such funds for one year, 
usually with the privilege of renewal. 

The second and larger class may be 
called short-term credits, and these 
loans have for their foundation, in ad- 
dition to the capital and surplus of 
banks, demand deposits. Since such 
funds are subject to withdrawal at 
any time, they cannot be loaned over a 
long period because the bank obviously 
must have cash available to meet the 
withdrawal demands of such depositors. 
Therefore, even though the federal or 
state laws require a definite cash re- 
serve, the banker should lend the re- 
mainder only for short periods of time 
to individuals and corporations whose 
assets are sufficiently liquid to make 
payment possible almost immediately. 

Hence, if the banker makes a com- 
mercial loan to an organization for the 
buying of permanent equipment or the 
enlargement of a plant, such funds are 
almost invariably tied up, not for sixty 
or ninety days, but for one, two or 
more years. This means frozen credit; 
such money is taken out of the chan- 
nels of trade, and bank credit so mis- 
used, in fact, dams up the stream of 
industry and commerce. 

Even more, under these conditions, 
if a depression comes, as in 1920 and 
1921, not only will these funds be tied 
up, but the chances are that if a con- 
cern has not sufficient surplus, or is 
inadequately managed, the disaster will 
follow, and the bank, like other credit- 
ors, will be a loser. Not less than one 


billion dollars was lost in 1920-1921 be- 
cause of just such unintelligent use of 
bank credit, according to the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Money necessary to plant expansion 
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or for the addition of permanent equip- 
ment should legitimately come from 
capital or surplus, or from the sale of 
additional stock or from mortgage 
loans. Such capital cannot properly 
come from short-term credits. 

The purpose of commercial credit, 
therefore, is to supply manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers with immedi- 
ate funds to carry them over peak 
seasons, to buy raw materials, to dis- 
count bills, to place finished products 
upon the market, and to distribute 
merchandise to dealers and consumers. 
Its real purpose is to facilitate the sale 
and distribution of goods. Hence the 
bank, as the trustee of the savings of 
the community, is under obligation to 
keep such funds in a liquid condition 
in order to meet the demands of de- 
positors, and at the same time to place 
credit in the hands of those corpora- 
tions and individuals who from day to 
day need such cooperation in carrying 
on the commercial activities of the 
community. 


‘THE modern banker, in order to give 

the best possible cooperation to his 
customers, must know not only that 
they have character, integrity and 
stamina, but also that they have ca- 
pacity and executive ability to carry 
out their plans and programs, to face 
conditions analytically and carefully, 
so that they will not overbuy or over- 
trade; so that they themselves will 
grant credit carefully and _ collect 
promptly, and that they, in turn, will 
meet their obligations without delay, 
and the banker must know even more. 
If the customer is to get the best pos- 
sible service, he must place before his 
banker an accurate and analytical re- 
port of all his resources and liabilities, 
the listing of all inventories and their 
nature, cost value, equipment and its 
condition, sales volume, costs, net 
profits, merchandising and distribution 
methods and plans, classification of all 
notes and accounts receivable and all 
notes and accounts payable, rate of 
turnover of stock, character and extent 
of competition, methods of figuring de- 
preciation and amounts. 

The borrower, of course, should be a 
good customer. The bank naturally 
must favor those who, through their 
dealings with the bank, have shown 
their reliability, and 
who carry satisfac- 
tory balances. Care- 








savings and working 





capital of the commu- 
nity. And the banker, 
at the same time, 
should look at the 
business man’s prob- 
lem not only from his 
own point of view, but 
also from that of his 
borrower. There 
should be a thorough 





lessness about main- 
taining such balances, 
or repeated tendency 
to draw upon uncol- 
lected funds; that is, 
deposits consisting of 
checks on which there 
has not been sufficient 
time for the bank to 
make collections, and 
(Cont’d on page 42) 
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FRED STOVER, Butler, Pennsylvania. 


ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Hianford MacNider, investment banker of 
Mason City, Iowa, was awarded four decora- 
tiens while serving in the A. E. F. As National 
Commander of the American Legion he re- 
fused salary. spent his own money to help 
buddies. President Coolidge believed this for- 
mer lieutenant-colonel would make a 
Assistant Secretary of War, appointed him. 


The Lerd Mayor of Melbourne (Councillor W. 


Brunton) took an active part in the various 
entertainments provided for the visiting Ameri- 
can fleet. Commonwealth, State, and local au- 
thorities vied with each other in the effort to 
make the sailors’ trip a memorable one. Oscar 
Wells, president of the First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala., was elected president of the 
American Bankers’ Association at the Atlantic 
City convention of that body. He was vice- 


president of the Association in 1924 
Stover, cf Butler, Pa., former governo! 
Thirty-third Rotary District, has been 
commander-in-chief of the Veterans of | 
Wars of the U. S. He served as a pri 
the Spanish-American war and his pred: 
in office were two generals and 4 
There are 150,000 members, every one of 
served their country abroad. 
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The Toledo Experiment 


How juvenile delinquency is being successfully 
handled through a juvenile adjustment bureau. 


“WOME eight years ago the Boys 
Work Committee of the Toledo 
totary Club became interested 
in the problem of juvenile de- 

linquents. The members offered their 
services to the probate judge who at 
that time was hearing juvenile court 
cases. They attempted to understand 
the problem presented by the boy who 
was out of adjustment with the social 
group and to meet his needs by fre- 
quent visits to the home and school, 
and by interesting him in the Rotary 
Boy Scout Troop or the Y. M. C. A. 
They also looked out for whole or part- 
time employment for such boys as were 
in need of this form of treatment. 
More and more members of the club at 
large were called in, either to assist 
in giving employment to boys or to 
accept them for probation. This in- 
creased the interest of the club in boys 
and boys work and made it possible 
later on to obtain a guarantee of ten 
thousand dollars to carry out the pro- 
gram decided upon. 

There remained, however, a certain 
number of cases which the committee 
found itself unable to satisfactorily ad- 
just, and a feeling that this was due 
to lack of a thorough understanding of 
the psychological make-up of these boys 
gradually developed. The desire to 
meet the problem and solve it, which 
is so largely a factor in the business 
success of Rotarians, caused them to 
inquire into the best methods of han- 
dling juvenile court problems. This 
led to the appointment of a research 
committee which called in the superin- 
tendent of city schools for advice and 
help on the matter. He suggested that 
an expert, trained in the psychology 
of boys and boy problems be called in 
to help the committee, and an arrange- 
ment was worked out whereby the Ro- 
tary Club and the board of education 
co-operated in bringing such a man in- 
to the work. The superintendent of 
schools, who is a member of the Boys 
Work Committee, not only co-operated 
in finding the right man, but has, by 
his insight into the problem and his 
hearty co-operation in modifying the 
school environment where indicated, 
been of inestimable value to the com- 
mittee. 

At first it was the idea of the com- 
mittee to take a few of the worst cases 
to be found in the records of the juve- 
nile court and demonstrate by working 
with these, the feasibility of a thor- 
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ough-going program in the adjustment 
of delinquents. Twenty-five of the 
most persistent and serious delin- 
quent cases were chosen for this ex- 
periment and a room, provided by the 
school board in a centrally located high 
school of the city where shop facilities 
of many varied kinds were available, 
was set apart for the use of the psy- 
chologist and his group of the “worst” 
boys of the city. The co-operation of 
the shop teachers was also obtained. 

After a thorough psychological, so- 
cial, and medical study of these prob- 
lem cases, such changes in the school 
routine and in the home environment 
were provided as the individual case 
indicated was necessary. Some boys 
were found to be deficient in academic 
ability, that is, ability to do abstract 
thinking but with remarkable mechan- 
ical aptitude; some were found to have 
artistic and musical ability; some were 
in need of medical attention; others 
had to be boarded out in private fami- 
lies away from family antagonisms; 
some had definite mental conflicts cen- 
tering around sex experiences or early 
developed fears; others were suffering 
from inferiority feelings in the organic 
or mental sphere. 


HE result of this experiment was 

so satisfactory to the Boys Work 
Committee and the school and court 
authorities that arrangements were 
made to continue the work on a more ex- 
tensive scale. Offices were provided in 
the Toledo Medical Building for the use 
of the psychologist and his assistants, 
and the newly elected judge of the Court 
of Domestic Relations requested the 
privilege of appointing the psychologist 
as referee in his court and of referring 
to him all those problem cases in which 
a careful study of the case would de- 
termine the causative factors of each 
delinquency and would aid in the car- 
rying out of such remedial measures 
as were indicated. Although the med- 
ical phase of the problem was properly 
cared for, the word “clinic” was avoided 
because of its too great connotation of 
diagnosis without proper emphasis up- 
on treatment or adjustment. This or- 
ganization of the psychologist, a psy- 
cho-social worker, a stenographer, and 
probationers was called the Juvenile 
Adjustment Agency. The name was 
chosen after careful consideration and 
was intended to convey the chief aim 
of the committee, namely adjustment. 


Along with the above changes, a bet 
ter organization of the probation sys- 
tem was worked out, and the Boys 
Work Committee was increased to 
twenty-five members. Each member is 
held responsible for a certain district 
in the city and boys from his district 
in need of probation are referred to 
him and he must in turn find some 
public-spirited man interested in boys 
who will take charge of a boy and 
stand in the relation of confidante and 
advisor tc him. The Rotarian then 
makes weekly or bi-monthly reports to 
the referee, indicating the boys’ suc- 
cess in school, home, and use of leisure 
time. Along with the probation of 
the boy goes a report on those factors 
in the home, school, and neighborhood 
surroundings which are inimical to the 
boy’s adjustment and also a report on 
those which may be used to advantage 
in developing right attitudes and habits 
in the boy and the proper use of his 
leisure time. 

This report is made on the basis of 
a careful medical, educational, social, 
and psychological study of the individ- 
ual. Rotarian employers co-operate in 
placing the boy at work whenever ad- 
visable and an attempt is made to place 
the boy in a position for which he is 
adapted. To aid in this he is given vo- 
cational aptitude tests and his interests 
and aptitudes are carefully noted. 

When the Boys Work Committee 
first started its work with delinquents 
the members appeared in court and ac- 
cepted those problem cases for proba- 
tion which appealed to them as being 
interesting or with whom they thought 
they could be successful. At the pres- 
ent time the problem case is referred 
to the referee, who is a Rotarian, and 
who has charge of the Juvenile Adjust- 
ment Agency. The boy is given a med- 
ical examination by a competent child 
specialist and if in need of medical 


- treatment, this is arranged for through 


the family physician or one of the hos- 
pitals. He is given a psychometric test 
which determines his intellectual status 
and also whether he has any special 
mental defects which may be in need 
of treatment, or which must be taken 
into account in his school or work ad- 
justment. His personality is carefully 
studied, his likes and dislikes, and his 
character traits are determined. Along 
with this goes educational and voca- 
tional measurements to determine his 
interest in and capacity for certain 
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lines of endeavor. Such mental con- 
flicts as may be present and have a 
bearing on his delinquency are sought 
out and an attempt made to develop 
in him an insight into social relation- 
ships which should obtain. 

His family history is obtained and 
family weaknesses and defects which 
may have a bearing upon his miscon- 
duct are investigated. An attempt is 
also made to list the relatives who may 
be in position to furnish the environ- 
ment most needed in his adjustment 
where family discord makes it impos~ 
sible for him to successfully solve his 
problem in the home environment. The 
developmental and personal history is 
gone into in detail with a view to 
finding out what particular environ- 
mental factors have contributed to his 
delinquent career. In this way the 
dangerous influence of a bad companion 
or a gang can be brought to light and 
steps taken to remove him from this 
influence. Along with the psycholog- 
ical study his educational status is de- 
termined as well as irritating factors 
in the school environment which it may 
be necessary to modify. 

Where probation seems feasible, a 
summary of the above findings is 
turned over to the Rotarian to whom 
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he is probated, together with recom- 
mendations looking toward his success- 
ful adjustment. Sometimes it is found 
that the individual should be commit- 
ted to an institution for the feeble- 
minded or to some corrective institution 
but this commitment is asked for only 
on the basis of a thorough knowledge 
of the case. 

Below will be found a chart recently 
worked out showing the relation which 
obtains between the different phases 
of the problem and the order in which 
these are taken up and disposed of in 
problem cases. 

During the past ten months, approxi- 
mately four hundred cases have been 
referred to the Juvenile Adjustment 
Agency. The Juvenile Court has re- 
ferred a larger number of cases than 
any other agency, but, as can be seen 
by the diagram, the public schools, 
Social Service Federation, Jewish Fed- 
eration, Lucas County Children’s Home, 
Florence Crittendon Home, Beach 
House, Luella Cummings Home, etc., 
have all referred problem cases to us 
for study and recommendation. Of 
these four hundred cases all but ap- 
proximately five per cent are adjusting 
themselves more or less satisfactorily 
in the community. Some of these, how- 
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ever, are likely to become mala 
due to innate defects in thems 
in their homes, which we ha) 
unable to remove. It must be 
bered too that these cases hay 
for the most part, the seriou 
quent cases coming before th: 
nile Court. Those of a less seri 
ture were not referred to us as 
thing. 

The scope of the delinquency 
lem is so great and requires 
solution improvement of so man 
tors that we have only just begy 
get the forces of the community 
ized for the improvement of cond 
For example, the need for su; 
playgrounds in the centers wh 
linquency prevails, the need for }o. 
club activities and other provision for 
recreation and character building 
quite patent to anyone who is at 
familiar with the problem. The Boys 
Work Committee is attempting t: 
ter a community spirit, and interest 
the proper agencies in the development 
of recreational centers in these dis- 
tricts. 

Along with these different activities 
it is our purpose to aid and encouragy 
boys who are capable of profiting by 
higher education (Cont'd on page 40’) 
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Scalping the Superlatives 


The old policy of “Shouting our Superiority” is rap- 
idly giving way to a new technique in advertising 


-EMEMBER the _ circumstance 
ery well because it was packed 
ith suspense and with something 
hich had the outward appear- 
of impending tragedy. It was like 
a national advertising campaign 
being prepared for an old and 
i-conservative manufacturing con- 
and the copy was being written by 
llow youth and an ardent enthu- 
. both of whom were obstinate to 
the point of senseless stubborness. The 
t piece of advertising copy had been 
written, boiled down, polished, pruned, 
prayed over, slept over—and gloated 
over. The suspense came when the 
copy and layout were placed before the 
head of the concern for his approval; 
the impending tragedy was sensed when 
the Chief called the ardent enthusiast 
and the callow youth into his office and 
flatly but firmly rejected the copy as 
written—our very cornerstone of an 


Cel 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


be sub-standard and a close and rigid 
series of inspections eliminated mediocre 
items from the line. At the time both 
the enthusiast and myself thought the 
Chief extremely fussy when he laid 
down the hard-and-fast rule that in the 
future each piece of advertising copy 
be free from superlatives. As a matter 
of fact he was a very far-sighted in- 
dividual and extremely liberal in his 
vision of his personal contribution to 
the “debunking” of business. 

I have always looked and pointed 
with pride to this particular campaign 
although when writing it we were often 
seized with an almost irresistible im- 
pulse to inject into our wordage a few 
superlatives. We argued that our com- 
petitors were using superlatives liber- 
ally. At times we even courageously 
invaded the office of the busy Chief and 


stubbornly put our case before him and 
literally begged for the use of just one 
or two superlatives. He was a patient 
man. 

“Thumbs down!” he would chuckle. 
“T’ll admit that the use of a few super- 
latgves might get us a wider hearing 
but instead of shouting, I’d rather our 
advertising whispered—instead of just 
being heard I want it to be believed.” 

He was right—dead right. That par- 
ticular campaign, because of its con- 
servatism, was, for several years, the 
talk of that particular branch of in- 
dustry. 

That was my first experience with 
the “debunking” of business. Since 
then I have run across countless exam- 
ples of the process which is a continu- 
ous and constructive one. 

Business, a quarter of a century ago, 
was, in many cases, a hit-or-miss affair. 
The advertisers, largely, stood on the 


advertising campaign 
where approximately 
$300,000 worth of 
space was to be used. 

The Chief admitted 
that the piece of copy 
was rather well done; 
he praised our phrase- 
ology and informed us 
that the copy no doubt 
would be convincing and 
compelling; but—and 
on this he was adamant 
—the copy should not 
be placed before the 
public without revision. 
Having a certain re- 
spect for the semi- 
monthly pay check the 
enthusiast and I wended 
our way back to our 
desks. The revision de- 
manded by the Chief 
was not a laborious one 
to execute; as a matter 
of fact it consisted 
merely in the elimina- 
tion of the one sole 
superlative in the en- 
tire piece of copy. 

On the face of it, 
that superlative was 
justified—the goods we 
were to advertise were 
of unusual quality; 
they had been on the 
market for a matter of 
about a half century. 
Every possible precau- 
tion was observed that 
the product might never 








Tomatoes on Blue Carpets 


T is recorded that a super-enthusiastic Cubist once 
described a sunset as “like a tomato squashed on a 
blue carpet!” Some advertising might be described in 
very similar terms since it is practically certain to at- 
tract attention—but not necessarily favorable attention. 
Advertising has been considerably improved by the 
toning down of recent years, and there are fewer claim- 
ants to the “best,” the “biggest,” the “fastest,” the 
“certain cure” and the “unparalleled bargain.” Some 
of the pleasant effects which accompany this scalping of 
superlatives are mentioned in this article. 

But advertising, though naturally one of the most con- 
spicuous channels for the overflow of extravagant 
phraseology, is not the only medium exploited by the 
self-hypnotized claimants of trade monopolies. A very 
cursory survey of business correspondence both that in- 
tended for customers and that devised for inter-depart- 
ment work reveals plenty of this buncombe still sur- 
viving. Such things as office efficiency are occasionally 
used, not as a means to an end, but as fetiches in them- 
selves. 

Truth is at once too well-bred to indulge in hysterics 
and too sane to feel the need of them, and like twilight, 
truth brings rest to fevered minds. It is always much 
easier to start a stampede than to control one; but if 
your business is expected to remain in the community 
after the hurricane is over some more conservative 
method is actually speedier than the whirlwind cam- 
paign. Even Barnum did not over-emphasize his belief 
in public credulity, and less-experienced showmen 
would probably gain more if they would take the hint. 








street corners and 
shouted “Hey! Here I 
am! My goods are the 
best in all the world, 
bar none. The other 
fellow’s goods are cheap 
and shoddy and he is a 
trickster to deal with. 
Buy from me or you'll 
be sorry! Hey! Hurry- 
hurry!” The crowds 
listened, fingered their 
purses, decided that one 
who could yell so loudly 
and so often must have 
the world by the tail 
and a down-hill pull— 
bought. The next 
day they discovered that 
the yeller’s goods were 
no better than those of 
the man who failed to 
shout. Possibly not as 
good! Then the public 
began to look on ad- 
vertising as something 
of the boasting contest 
that it was. When this 
happened advertising 
dollars declined in value 


at a rapid rate of 
deceleration. This, the 
yellers failed to ob- 


serve, and so they con- 
tinued to yell louder, 
oftener—and business 
mortality became a 
thing to worry about. 

Th‘ along came a 
few manufacturers who 
saw the wisdom of 
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eliminating certain practices in their 
dealing with the public. They began 
to build sturdy, dependable cars and 
to advertise them in simple, readable, 
soft-pedal phraseology. The scoffers in 
the automotive field slapped one an- 
other on the backs and made specula- 
tive bets as to the possible length of 
time it would be before these modest 
manufacturers would fail. 

“Look at their advertising!” pointed 
out the “trade.” “Why they are not 
promising the public anything! Look 
at ours: we offer largest mileage, fast- 
est pick-up, longer life, most modern 
design and service that’s different.” 


ay course the scoffers sold cars. But 
the mortality was steadily increas- 
ing. If you want to get a glimpse of 
what happened take a look at the list- 
ing of the concerns in this field which 
have failed while the conservative ele- 
ment have steadily forged ahead by 
securing and maintaining the confi- 
dence of the buying public by building 
an honest, reliable automobile, through 
truthful advertising, and fair and 
square methods of dealing with the 
public. The _nothing-but-the-truth 
chaps, once the jest of the industry, are 
among the leaders. The others who 
made cars of such superlative excel- 
lence—on paper!—where are they? Un- 
sung, unhonored parents of orphans, 
paradoxical as it may seem. 

Caveat emptor is passing out of fash- 
ion. When business put itself, figura- 
tively, on the other side of the counter 
and considered the attitude of the buyer, 
caveat emptor, like the late Humpty 
Dumpty took a great fall. 

Today the buyer—Mr. Consumer—is 
in an enviable position because the 
“bunk” has been taken out of business. 
Stabilization of prices, standardization 
of quality are only two of the benefits 
enjoyed by the buyer of today. Mrs. 
Silas Appleseed may go to the little 
store at Four Corners and buy a can of 
Heinz soup at a certain price—Mrs. 
Warbucks of Riverside Drive buys the 
same kind of a can at the same price 
at her favorite store. A Ford connect- 
ing rod costs no more at the service 
station in Pleasantville, Pennsylvania, 
than it does in Philadelphia’s most 
modern and snappy Ford service sta- 
tion. These are benefits the buyer se- 
cures from the “debunking” of business. 

Half of business and industry would 
scoff today if you told them they were 
doing business on the Golden Rule prin- 
ciple—but, if they stopped and gave the 
matter serious consideration, they 
would be forced to admit that such is 
the case although they might frankly 
qualify the statement with a few words 
to the general effect that doing business 
that way paid and therefore it was 
purely selfish. Regardless of the mo- 
tives the benefits are none the less en- 
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joyable and profitable to buyer and sell- 
er alike. 

Before the debunking process started 
in dead earnest Big Business was a 
current term and a very uncomplimen- 
tary one. How often today do you ever 
hear of Big Business referred to slight- 
ingly? As a matter of fact the debunk- 
ing process clothed business with a dig- 
nity that deserves our wholesome re- 
spect. In truth today we do not know 
where Little Business stops and becomes 
Big Business. For example: when a fine 
and studious old man out in Medina, 
Ohio, playing his beloved hobby, a full 
nineteen holes, put several billion bees 
to work for him and built up a national 
business in honey and supplies for bee- 
keepers—just when did his particular 
business cease to be Little Business and 
become Big Business? 

The process of debunking appears to 
have entered into every individual exe- 
cutive department of business. Take 
the business of buying, for example, 
and by this I mean the buying done by 
business through purchasing agents. 
Time was when the purchasing agent’s 
life was a bed of roses. His pockets 
were stuffed with the cigars of sales- 
men; his home was furnished with gifts 
from concerns who sold his organiza- 
tion; perhaps he even carried a hand- 
some and costly watch, a boon from 
some seller. And—be this whispered— 
his bank account may have reached 
proportions not strictly in keeping with 
his salary. In those days business— 
buying business—was often conducted 
on a third rail system, glass in hand. 
Of course this wasn’t in the least effi- 
cient or scientific; once in a while, of 
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The Razzing of 
Pop Judkins 


A short story of the inimitable 
Pop Judkins and those four de- 
mons of deviltry— Bennie Van 
Slyke, Piggie Taylor, Cleve Win- 
sor and Fathead Breese. 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


—@~— 
Tangier 

A timely and interesting article on 

the picturesque Moroccan city 


where the muezzin still calls the 
faithful to prayer and where ad- 
venture awaits you just around the 
corner. 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 
Both to appear in the 
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course, the purchasing agent wou!) wi, 
in a catch-as-catch-can drinking ¢ Re 
with the salesman and when the ws 
rolled away he had a signed co ae 
for a big order given the salesma at 
figures ruinous to the seller. \ re- 
upon the salesman probably lost h.. jo} 
and revised his drinking capacity 0; 


program. 
It was inevitable, of course, that q)) 
this be changed. Certainty now rules 


with almost mathematical routine jy 
the buying field. Today the purcha ing 
agent is a hard-worked individua! who 


knows all there is to know about the 
purchases he specifies and authorizes. 
Guess-work is eliminated. Ask the 
salesman of today who calls on pur- 
chasing agents and he will tell you that 
he even hesitates to offer a cigar to a 
purchasing agent fearing that it might 
prejudice the order that hangs in the 
balance. Commercial bribery, in any or 
all forms, is no longer a forgivable 
transgression. Today commercial buy- 
ers insist that goods, prices, delivery, 
service, quality, tell their own story and 
on this policy and certain standard 
practices in the field sponsored by the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents is builded much of the stabiliza- 
tion that permits even price levels or 
justified price reductions to the con- 
sumer. 


AKE still another field—the house- 

to-house selling field. Remember 
the old tin peddler who used to come 
to the farm? His old van was re- 
splendent inside with shining and clat- 
tering tinware, and drawn by a fat old 
horse. The old peddler was a regular 
caller. He put his own price on his 
goods. If you didn’t have cash he was 
willing to take eggs, butter, chickens or 
what not—at his own price. “That’s 
just what they are paying in town, 
lady,” he would solemnly assure the 
lady of the house and it might be that 
she never found out: that he had 
cheated a few cents on each little sale. 
He—and the old-time “pack peddler” 
were the forerunners of the specialty 
salesmen and saleswomen of today but 
you would scarcely believe it because 
of the variance of methods used. 

Time was when the specialty sales- 
man (a canvasser, we used to call ’em) 
used to be a blister and pest of the first 
water. He was a slouchy and pers'st- 
ent person, who shuffled his feet, rapped 
on the back door and when the door was 
opened, calmly stuck a muddy shoe in 
the crack in order that the door might 
not be slammed in his face, and then 
proceeded to make his sales in a ham- 
mer-and-tongs method—real  strong- 
arm stuff. As a matter of fact he didn’t 
know very much about selling. 

He had to go! In his place are w«ll- 
trained, polite, well-dressed young men 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The 
Dubuque 
Idea 


By WALTER G. HURD 


HE tourist, driving east across 
Iowa, passes for miles across 
the gently rolling prairies; 
but as he approaches the Mis- 


sissippi they give way to broken and 
wooded country. The scattered houses 
get closer and closer, the broad fields 
of corn are replaced by truck farms 


and home gardens; through a ravine 
among the hills he gets a glimpse of 
the factory chimneys and the office 
buildings; and before he realizes it he 
is in Dubuque. 

The city differs from the typical 
mid-west county seat only in size. 
Forty thousand people with their facto- 
ries and their wholesale houses, their 
stores and schools and churches and 
more schools, drawing their food from 
the surrounding country, content to 
live and die secure in the knowledge 
that the old home town is barely a step 
short of Heaven. 

On some of the roads entering the 
city the tourist may note a sign read- 
ing: “City Limits—Reduce speed to 
twenty miles.” But the approach to 
town is gradual, and aside from these 
signs there is no visible line to show 
where town ends and country begins— 
that is, for the stranger. But the resi- 
dents all know just where the line is, 
and whether they dwell within or with- 
out it. It is an invisible Wall of China; 
and it still persists despite the efforts 
of the past few years to raze it. There 
are breaches here and there in the wall, 
some of the sentinels posted on it have 
disappeared, but it is still there. 

Five years ago a bitterly fought 
county election, with hard roads as the 
issue, left the rural section convinced 
that the city dweller was his enemy, 
intent on securing a system of roads 
for joy-riding at the expense of the 
farmer; and the whole of the city knew 
that the farmer was a foe to all prog- 
ress. The business men of the town 
knew that the farmer would go without 
necessities or would patronize one of 
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Fred Kammiller, once an Alaskan “sour-dough,” is now extracting gold through 

the medium of full-blood Guernseys, and incidentally getting the best out of 

life by promoting rural and urban fellowship. Rotarian Kammiller is shown 

in the center introducing his farmer neighbor, Joe Klein (left), to Club Treas- 
urer Joe Meyer. 


the mail-order houses rather than 
spend his money where it would re- 
main in the community; while the 
farmer was deep-rooted in his convic- 
tion that the city business man was a 
profiteer, not only fixing the prices on 
his own goods, but dictating prices on 


the produce brought in from the coun- © 


try. 


;OUR years ago the president of the 
Rotary Club, Bud Rose, in making his 
committee appointments for the year, 
surprised us all by naming an Agricul- 
tural Committee, composed of one cat- 
tle breeder, one poultry raiser, and the 
manager of a creamery. They all sup- 
posedly knew the farmer and his prob- 
lems. At first they thought that their 
duties were to be in the nature of 
providing garden sites for the Boy 


Scouts, but Bud soon let them know 
that it was a far easier job—just to 
do away with the ill feeling between 
the city and county. That was all 
there was about it—just go ahead, and 
you will have the support of the club! 

We met at luncheon, and talked 
the matter over. Then we had another 
luncheon meeting, and another. B¥+hif 
time we began to see that it was & 
man-sized job that had been wished on 
us, and one too big for us to tackle 
alone. The Chamber of Commerce 
could be of no help to us, for they 
had been active in the election, and 
every one knew that they were preju- 
diced. The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce had nearly the same name, and 
that was anathema. But we went to 
the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs and asked 
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24 
their hélp, and they rallied to our sup- 
port. 

There were no precedents, no rules 


to tell us what to do. We met, and 
we groped in darkness, until finally the 
light broke on us. We began to realize 
that 
“There 
of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us 
That it ill behooveth any of us 
To think aught but good of the 
of us.” 


is so much good in the worst 


rest 


to which may be added 
“Till we truly know the rest of us.” 
The answer to the question we had been 


asking ourselves was “Acquaintance- 
ship.” 
And thus was born the Dubuque 
Idea. 
E BEGAN our work at a small set- 


tlement about twelve miles from 
town—one of those places which used to 
consist of a saloon, a blacksmith’s shop, 
another saloon, and a general store and 
postoffice. It had changed with the 
times, and now boasted of a bank, two 
stores, an ice cream parlor, a garage, 
school, and churches. There was a 
good highway to town; and one of the 
churches had a community building 
with a large dining-hall and a kitchen 
in the basement, a hall with a small 
stage on the floor above, and a debt 
over it all. Father Hagemann saw the 
possibilities in our plan, and was of 
immense help to us. 

We secured a list of all the farmers 
who made Sherrill—that was the name 
of the village—their headquarters. The 
County Directory helped some, the 


membership lists of the Farm Bureau 
were a big aid, 
plied some names, 


the local banker sup- 
and Father Hage- 
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mann, filled in the missing ones. Alto- 
gether we had a list of some five hun- 
dred farmers and their adult sons who 
made up the community. No one was 
omitted by reason of creed or politics, 
but we took care to limit the list to 
those who belonged to the neighborhood. 
The man who lived five miles distant 
but who did his trading at another 
village was to be cared for later at 
another place. Invitations printed on 
reply postals were sent to all of these 
farmers—and of course the list in- 
cluded the local business men—asking 
their presence at a “Get-Together Meet- 
ing” to be held about a week in the 
future; selecting a date when most of 
the threshing would be over, and the 
farmer able to get away from home 
for the evening. There was to be a 
chicken supper at 6:30, with the farm- 
ers as our guests; followed by a pro- 
gram upstairs later in the evening. 
On Sunday, after the invitations had 
been mailed, the pastors of the local 
churches all mentioned the meeting, 
and urged a full attendance. We had 
asked for replies on the return postal 
so as to know how many guests to 
count on, and about one hundred and 
forty assured us that they would be 
there. The rest of the invited guests 
evidently saw some hidden propaganda, 
for they failed to reply yes or no. 
When the evening came, the three 
service clubs had practically a one hun- 
dred per cent turnout. We timed our 
arrival so that most of us would be 
there before our guests. As fast as a 
farmer drove up he was taken in charge 
by some total stranger from the city, 
who introduced himself, announced that 
he was to be‘the host for the evening, 
and conducted the guest to a booth 
where the farmer was provided with a 





Here we have the agricultural committee of the Rotary club of Dubuque in conference 
with Father Hagemann. Standing are (left to right) Andy Fluetsch and Walter G Hurd. 
Seated (left to right) are Father Hagemann, George Beach, and Fred Kammiller. 
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tag bearing his name, and y 
host purchased two tickets fi 
per. The meal cost us se 
cents, and we charged ninet) 
tickets, the additional fifteen . 
ering all the expenses of the « 
The women of the parish x 
meal, and it was an excellen 
Fried chicken, vegetables, co] 
salads, cake, pie, ice cream a 
provided the body of the m 
home-made jellies, pickles and 
in abundance. Father Hagen 
seen to it that each woman + 
outdo her neighbor in provid 
feast, and it seemed as thou, 
of them had succeeded. Each 
was seated between two strang: 
the city who devoted thems 
making his acquaintance. It had 
impressed on each club membx 
there were three subjects of cor 
tion that were taboo—roads, 


and his own business. There 
be nothing sold that evening 
friendship. 


Supper over and cigars lighted, the 
crowd moved to the hall, which was 
soon filled. It had been decided to hold 
three of these meetings that fall, and 
that each club in turn was to pri 
a program; and Rotary, as the leading 
spirit in the work, was given the job 
of putting the first one over. 


E TRIED to avoid any educational 

stuff for the guests, feeling t 
that came within the province of th 
Farm Bureau. Our aim was simp! 
have an all-around good time. Song 
sheets had been prepared and 
songs were written for the occasion. We 
provided vocal and instrumental music; 
and we had three boxing matches, start- 
ing with a bout between two boy scouts, 
one a twelve-year-old youngster whose 
gloves were chalked and a colored op- 
ponent whose mitts were covered with 
lamp-black, and winding up with three 
rounds by a pair of good middleweights. 
The presidents of the service clubs each 
gave a three minute talk, Father Ha ige- 
mann added his plea for the burial of 
the hatchet, and then came the one 
serious talk of the evening. 

Our club is fortunate in numbering 
among its members Fred Kammiller. 
Fred was a sour-dough in Alaska when 
the Klondike rush was on, and returned 
to the States rich in experience. Hi 
was on the road as a salesman for 4 
number of years, but he reformed ani 
turned his attention to cattle-breeding 
and now has a herd of Guernseys of 
which he is justly proud. H: 
joined the Rotary Club about a yea! 
before, and it was current talk through: 
out the county at that time that 
had sold out the farmers in their 
tion in the hard-roads election a 
membership in Rotary. But he was 4 
director in the Farm Bureau, an We 

(Continued on page 49) 
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That Other Fellow 


By GEORGE INNIS 


Illustrations by Constance 


O you know him? He is that 
self-centered, opinionated in- 
dividual who comes into your 
home, looks like you, even 

esumes to wear your clothes, but 
eally is no relation of yours. You 
yourself are a bright, cheery man, full 
of good nature and beaming benefi- 
cence. You have a sweet and obliging 
temper and make a delightful pal for 
your wife and children. He is a crusty 
old stiff, that throws a gloom over the 
household as soon as he enters the 
door. Fortunately the family do not 
like him. The children skip when they 
hear him coming and the good wife 
shuts up like a clam. 

That other fellow does not wait to 
be invited. He just enters the house, 
hangs his hat on your nail and takes 
his seat at the head of the table as 
though he were rightful master of the 
place. He is chesty, of course. When 
the wind bag is fully expanded he 
measures forty-four and a half inches. 
He is not quite as big as you, natu- 
rally, but when he puffs himself up you 
would think he was a young Hercules. 
A veritable ass in a lion’s skin! 

When you start downtown in the 
morning you leave a ray of sunshine 
behind. The afterglow makes a pleas- 
ant day at home. The whole family 
wait with pleasure your return from 
the office. 

That other fellow comes down to the 
breakfast table with a grouch, scolds 
the wife about the food, threatens to 
whip the children and goes off snarl- 
ing like a wolf. The odor that is left 
by his auto is exactly typical. It takes 
just one hour and thirty-nine minutes 
to dispel the gloom left by this son 
of Erebus. 

Sometimes that other fellow is a con- 
temptible cur. He seems more like a 
porcupine than a rational human. On 
his way down street the children shun 
him and the dogs go 
growling off. Only a 
saucy robin dares 


stare him in the face —S°%ds the wife 


about the food.” 


and say “Who are 
you?” 

When he enters his 
office he shuts the 


door with a bang. He 
growls at the boy 
who takes his hat and 
coat and lashes the 
stenographer for what 
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he himself forgot. In such a temper 
he is in a fine state to meet his first 
client or customer. The face of some 
banker’s clerk was said to be worth 
ten thousand dollars a year. So is his 
—only it belongs on the debit side. 

You prize your friends very highly. 
You realize that friendship is the 
greatest earthly beatitude. Men who 
will really sympathize with you in 
trouble, not from their own but from 
your viewpoint, are to be cherished as 
one of life’s finest possessions. 

But that other fellow is so iras- 
cible, so hot-tempered, so insult- 
ingly incisive in his criticisms, 
that the warmest affection will 
break. On the slightest provocation he 
snubs your friends, questions their in- 
tegrity or good sense, snubs them in 
public at his own free will and laughs 
at their being disconcerted. Patience 
may be a virtue but stretched too far 
it snaps. 

Last week you went to a social gath- 
ering where you were very anxious 
for you and your wife to make a good 
impression. You were received very 
graciously and treated almost like a 
guest of honor. But at some remark 
only half overheard that other fellow 
seized the reins, and insulted host and 
hostess by leaving in high dudgeon. 

Two years ago you occupied quite a 
leading position in the church. The 
boys and young men were copying 
after your type of manhood. But that 
other fellow got the idea that the mem- 
bers were all confirmed hypocrites ex- 
cept him. Like Elijah under the juni- 
per tree he alone was left to serve 
the Lord in righteousness. Then the 
boys noted that you did not appear 
among the officials of the church and 
that you were rarely called upon to 
pass the contribution plate. You were 
like that other unfortunate who was 
on the jury with eleven of the most 
pig-headed men 
he had ever 
seen. 

That other 
fellow inter- 
feres_ seriously 
with your busi- 
ness affairs. 
You are ac- 
knowledged to 
be one of the 
most able men 
in the city. 
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“Goes off snarling like a 


wolf.” 


Your business perspicacity is quite re- 
markable and would prophesy a suc- 
cessful career. At one time you were 
about to be elected president of a large 
corporation with a handsome salary at- 
tached. It meant relief from financial 
worry and many needed comforts and 
opportunities for your family. At the 
directors’ meeting everything was go- 
ing swimmingly when someone sug- 
gested that they get a bond for you 
from a surety company. 

That other fellow exploded at once. 
“Do you want me to give a bond? Do 
you doubt my integrity? You had bet- 
ter get some other man to submit to 
such an indignity!” 

They did elect a less capable official 
but a gentleman. 

By years of care you built up a 
good business with a capable body of 
workmen. You were kind and gener- 
ous and thought of their interest. They 
liked you and heartily aided you in 
your plans. One day some of your 
men came to you and respectfully 
asked if you would not furnish a piece 
of machinery for carrying heavy mate- 
rial that would save them a lot of 
drudgery. It was your off day. That 
other fellow turned upon them like a 














“You and that other fellow must 
have a terrific struggle.” 


flash, cursed them for their impudence 
and informed them quite sharply that 
he would run his business himself. Six 
of your best workmen left and carried 
your trade secrets to your rival. 

That other fellow is an expensive 
partner and his bills have to be paid 
on sight. His freaks of temper are 
beyond prognostication and are as 
changeable as a kaleidoscope. He gets 
mad but what at he does not know. 
Like a fool he hunts for trouble and 
finds it. All this while he himself is 
a coward, a cheat, a liar, with corns 
on both feet. 

You delight of all things in your 
pleasant home life. When your day’s 
work is done you like to lie back in 
your easy chair and enjoy the atmos- 
phere of sweet domesticity. After din- 
ner you have a delightful “children’s 
hour.” You play bear with the happy 
kiddies. The little fellows ride on 
your back or tumble all over you. You 
gather them up in your arms for a 
good night hug and kiss, and they go 
to bed feeling that their daddy is the 
finest man in the wide, wide world. 

But that other fellow meets them in 
the morning with a surly snarl. He 
has them crying inside of two minutes 
and crushes their little hearts by his 
contemptible manners. He does not 
play bear—he is a bear. It took you 
a long time to find out that of all 
the silly fools in the world, the biggest 
is the man who scraps with his wife, 
scolds his children, and turns his home 
into a bedlam. 

Your son and daughter did well at 
some public function. In their elation 
they expected from you some fatherly 
commendation. It would have been 
such a simple and appropriate reward. 
You were proud of them, but that other 
fellow must get off some cynical re- 
mark that was like a heavy frost in 
June. Your children were hurt and 
to this day the sore is still there. 

Your wife gets along with you in all 
your moods. Through a woman’s 
knack, acquired through thousands of 
years’ experience by her sex, she 
humors, cajoles, and subtly bosses you. 
She knows the brute in you and gets 
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you tucked up in an easy chair or off 
to bed. She has an idea your snore 
is preferable to your growl. 

If the recording angel is as forgiving 
as she, you may slip into heaven— 
behind her dress skirt. 

You have that admirable quality of 
liking other people’s children. You 
greet them cheerily on the street, help 
them arrange for their outdoor sports, 
and have little entertainments for them 
in your own home. Your neighbors 
are tempted to envy you your knack of 
getting into the hearts and lives of 
the little folks. But one evening they 
were playing on your back lawn and 
that other fellow was grouchy. He 
ordered them off peremptorily, threat- 
ened to tell their parents and warned 
them never to come near his house 
again. You were surprised next morn- 
ing that your neighbors, young and 
old, avoided you on the street and even 
sneaked around a block rather than 
meet you. It seems to you unfair that 
one mean act will more than offset a 
score of kindnesses, but that is the 
way men react when you touch their 


feelings. 
You wanted to join an exclusive club, 
a rather pretentious society. Your 


friends worked vigorously for you and 
you were certain of being chosen hands 
down. For some reason you were igno- 
miniously blackballed. It hurt your 
pride tremendously but you had quar- 
reled with half the members over a 
question of public policy. 

At the Fall election you were per- 
suaded to run for an important pub- 
lic office. Your friends seemed to feel 


that you should have it, that it be- 
longed to you on account of your stand- 
ing and hard work. But that other fel- 
low snubbed your dearest pals. He 
showed the white feather at the crit- 





“You yourself are a bright cheerful 
man.” 


November, | 125 





to shed 


“It will do ne good... 
barrels and barrels of tears.” 


ical moment and publicly insulted the 
live workers of the community. 

You received so small a vote at the 
election that the usual cynic did not 
even remark, “He also ran.” 

You have had many a severe tussle 
with that measly fellow that looks like 
you. You have tried every known 
means of ending his evil career. But 
he has as many lives as the Lernean 
Hydra. He dogs your steps and sticks 
closer than a sand-bur. He noses in 
when you are weak or have lost your 
grip. He then edges you out of the 
way and begins his antics. Somebody 
ought to kick him and you know it. 
A good threshing would come like a 
benediction to his self-condemning soul. 

You have a chum, a delightful pal, 
a good-sized piece of the salt of the 
earth. He has loved you like a brother 
and stuck to you through thick and 
thin. But he was mean enough to sug- 
gest one day that you keep a stronger 
hold on your temper. Your irritable 
mood broke out, “I haven’t any temper. 
I never show any but am always rea- 
sonable.” Yet you left your leading 
club because your son was not given 
the honor of carrying the flag, a posi- 
tion another boy had deserved. You 
refused to ride in a public procession 
because your carriage was placed third 
and in addressing the meeting after- 
ward you made a bad break in loca! 
patriotism. 

The fact is you take pleasure at 
times in feeling like the devil, and you 
imagine your idiosyncrasies are your 
most admirable qualities. You usually 
keep your feet under your chair but 
some fool will stub against them—when 
that other fellow sticks them out into 
the aisle. 

You protest, “Why do men not cher- 
ish the other I in me, the one that 
loves goodness and beauty, friends ani 
sweet converse with companionable 
souls.” 

That is just what your best friend 
is doing. Fortunately he still has faith 
in you. He can see the sterling worth 
which underlies (Cont'd on page 46 ) 
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AMONG OUR LETTERS 


‘Oh! nature's noblest gift - my gray goose quill!” | 
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“How Futile It Was” 

THE ROTARIAN: 
e viewpoint of Rabbi Martin 
nka of El Paso, Texas, as ex- 
ed in the September issue of THE 


\RIAN in connection with the 
Cleveland Convention impresses me 
ry much, and confirms my belief 


I was not the only delegate pres- 
ent who saw how futile it was for any 
: delegate, or any group of delegates 
from any one section to make any sug- 
gestions looking toward advancement 
f the cause of Rotary, or bring about 
any change in the method of doing 
thing's. 

The outstanding ability of the men 
who, as chairmen of the various com- 
mittees made the reports covering ac- 
tivities of such committees was un- 
questionable and why not, when the 
organization itself is supposed to be 
made up of leading business and pro- 
fessional men of the various countries 
in which it operates, but the papers 
read by them could just as well have 
been printed in THE ROTARIAN and in 
that way get before a larger propor- 
tion of the total membership, than 
could possibly be done in any other 
way 

Of course, the organization would 
lose the advertising effect, but we are 
not advertising for members. Just 
think what an immense amount of 
“Boys Work” could be done for the 
$48,500 which went into the various 
channels which engulfed it and left 
nothing but a memory of crowds, and 
crowds, and crowds, and amplifiers. 

The Pageant, so far as any actual 
results are concerned, was not worth 
$2,000 of the $20,000 paid for putting 
it on, and it was put on, at that, by a 
citizen of my own home town. As 
Rabbi Zielonka well says: “It was not 
a fellowship meeting where personal 
contacts and broader acquaintanceship 
would further the principles of Rotary, 
but a business meeting too big to do 


business on a democratic (Rotary) 
basis.” The bracketed word is my 
own, 


My experience at Cleveland was 
similar to one in the South just two 
vears ago which I attended as a 
delegate—a convention of a very large 
and very powerful fraternal organiza- 
tion. In order that none but properly 
accredited delegates could vote, we 


SUBUBURUB UU URUNUBUBUBURURUTUEU: 

Letters discussing questions of spe- 
cial interest to Rotarians are invited 
by the Editors and as many as possi- 
ble will be printed each month. 
Representing the personal opinions of 
the writers, the Editors and Publishers 
are not responsible for statements 
made. 
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were furnished with “Voting Creden- 
tials” which expressly stated that the 
election committee would detach the 
voting coupon at the time of the dele- 
gate casting his first vote and in all 
subsequent voting the delegate would 
have to exhibit the other portion of 
the Voting Credential to the election 
committee. 

At least hundred ballots were 
taken during the Convention on vari- 
ous questions affecting the conduct of 


one 


the main organization, but not once 
were the delegates called on to cast 


an individual ballot and my “Voting 
Credential” is still intact, and I have 
it framed as a souvenir of a trip that 
cost my particular group about $200.00, 
and from which they got no results 


except a report from the delegate, 
which included what I am repeating 


here. 

Let me suggest that the unit of rep- 
resentation at our conventions be made 
to conform to the Districts, as now or 
hereafter laid down, that one repre- 
sentative be sent from each district 
(who shall not be the then acting or 
past district governor), that such rep- 
resentative speak from a knowledge of 
the whole district which he represents, 
and that all the work of the convention 
be carried on in due parliamentary 
form, but on the convention floor. 

Details covering a reasonable time 
(not to exceed say 30 days) in which 
to acquaint the delegates with pro- 
posed changes from present practice 
could be easily arranged for and the 
results, I believe, would be more busi- 
ness done, better business done, and a 
healthy rivalry established in each 
district, as to which member had the 
greater ability and whose ambitions 
and business affairs would enable him 
to devote the most time to Rotary 
affairs. 

JAMES MADDEN, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Conventions and Conferences 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Rabbi Zielonka’s letter in Tue 
ROTARIAN for September entitled “Was 
it worth the cost?” puts into print 
some ideas that have been smouldering 
in the back of my brain 
turned from the Cleveland Convention. 
Without repeating anything he has 
said, I want to endorse his letter and 
to add that 
occurred to me as a member of a young 
club in a small city. 

Our city boasts of 
is a good example of a 


since I re- 


some observations have 


5,000 people, and 
wide-awake 
town of that size in this section of the 
United States. Rotary has definitely 
decided to go into towns of this size, 
and smaller towns when they 
suitable material. Having visited sev- 
eral clubs in larger cities, I know that 
there is a definite field that Rotary can 
fill in the smaller cities, and that the 
need here for Rotary is in many ways 
greater than it is in the larger cities. 
Also, we put on just as good 
Rotary programs and can be just as 
good Rotarians, with the proper effort 
and leadership. But, and this is a 
great big “but,” we live on a different 
plane and must do things on a different 
scale. The rule of compulsory repre- 
sentation at International conventions 
was adopted when Rotary was 
posed of clubs in larger cities, which 
always had men that could afford the 
money, if not the time, to go to such 
conventions. In the small cities, the 
expense is more important. In our 
club of 35 men, not more than two 
could afford to bear the expense of a 
trip of 1,500 miles to attend a conven- 
tion, and of course the spirit of Rotary 
would not be carried out if they went 
all of the time. When my club voted 
to send me, as retiring president, to 
Cleveland, and paid my railroad fare 
and hotel bills, they spent money that 
was badly needed to meet the needs of 
the many phases of Rotary effort that 
the club tries to follow, and I could 
not help feeling that any inspiration 
that I might be able to communicate 
to the club as a result of the trip did 
not justify the expense. 

I would favor international conven- 
tions not closer together than three 
years. If it were not for the truly 
international feature of such conven- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Sixth Object 

‘THERE appears to be a strong sentiment through- 

out North America, Great Britain and Ireland, 
for the accomplishment of the Sixth Object of 
Rotary as soon as possible. But some Rotarians in 
these areas (where Rotary is so far advanced) 
forget that Rotary is not so far advanced in other 
countries, and that. it is going to take time to 
organize clubs and develop Rotarians who not only 
intellectually understand the principles of Rotary 
but have had the practical experience with Rotary 
that North Americans and Britons have had. 

What Rotary is today in Britain is the result of 
more than a dozen years of existence, and what it 
is in North America today is the result of two dec- 
ades of existence. The rest of the world has got 
to have its chance to catch up so that we may go 
forward together, united in the Rotary ideal of 
service. 

However it does not mean that we have got to 
wait two decades or even one decade. If we want 
to furnish the men,—capable, competent, expe- 
rienced, reliable men, and provide the money neces- 
sary to securing and maintaining such men, we can 
help the growth and development of Rotary in the 
many nations to which it has now already spread, 
and it would be better to perfect Rotary where it 
now is than it would be to rush into other places 
and scatter seed more or less promiscuously. 

The need of Rotary today is a dozen men to criss- 
cross the world in the service of Rotary, but they 
must be men who are first, qualified; second, expe- 
rienced; and third, especially trained for their 
work. Among their qualifications must be a knowl- 
edge of various languages. A part of their experi- 
ence must be service as an active worker, preferably 
as a secretary and as a president, in a successful 
Rotary club, and as a participant in inter-city meet- 
ings, District Conferences and International Con- 
ventions, and the training will require quite a 
little time. 

Where are the men, and where is the money? 


Vaccination and Knowledge 

VERY once in a while we meet some man who 
has been vaccinated against knowledge. What 
scanty mental equipment he has apparently serves 
as an antidote and insures that he will get no more. 
His facts are all positive facts, and his prejudices 
serve him for facts because they are so completely 
his. He knows no doubts—no misgivings, and he 
is in the enviable state of having settled all the 





affairs of earth to his own satisfaction. No matte) 
what happens, he has a ready-to-wear theory some- 
where in his mental wardrobe. He modestly admits 
that he can handle the affairs of his own country 
or any other country—much better than those indi- 
viduals to whom legislatures turn for guidance 

Whenever we meet a man of this sort we wonder 
why he is able to get so much satisfaction out of 
life without giving any in return. We realize that 
by some happy paradox his own immunity to dis- 
trust only serves to increase the uncertainties of 
his fellows. If it were possible to pierce his armour 
of half-truths his whole character would probably 
disintegrate—but platitudes protect him like the 
plates of an armadillo. 

In short—this is an instance where vaccination 
is most successful when it does not “take.” 


Linking Up the Farm 

HE rapidity with which agriculture is coming 

to be regarded not merely as a co-partner but 
as a component part of business is reflected in the 
results of a survey of the agricultural activities of 
local chambers of commerce by the Bureau of Agri 
culture of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The survey shows that 175 of the 300 chambers 
responding to the questionnaire maintain agricul- 
tural committees or bureaus or have farmers on 
their boards of directors. 

In some cases the agricultural committees are 
made up entirely of farmers. One committee is 
made up of 80 farmers and 40 business men. In 
other cases the farmers constitute the majority of 
the agricultural committee. And in still others the 
farmers are represented either directly or by the 
county agent. 

One chamber of commerce has a bureau consist- 
ing of a fruit specialist, a livestock and dairy spe- 
cialist and a farm and poultry expert all of whom 
are paid by the chamber. 

The significance of this development among 
chambers of commerce is not merely that business 
is giving its attention to farming or that farmers 
are turning their attention to business, but that 
both meet on common ground. 

In many cases farmers, bank directors, mer- 
chants, lawyers, teachers, physicians, insurace 
agents, foresters sit down at the same table to <is- 
cuss the business problems of farming. 
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Porter Loring— 
Enemy to Artificiality 


By BERT J. McLEAN 


N advertising man from Boston 

met a San Antonian at the 

1925 convention of the Asso- 

ciated Advertising Clubs at 

Houston and immediately after the in- 
troduction said: 

“There’s something I want to ask 
you. 

The San Antonian, expecting the 
usual request for information about the 
Alamo, or the city’s famous park sys- 
tem, or its winter climate, told him to 
“fire away.” 

“Who and what is Porter Loring?” 
came the query from the Boston man. 
After he had been enlightened he ex- 
plained: 

“A friend of mine, who of course 
knows my _ interest 
in such things, was 


Porter Loring is a 
San Antonio under- 
taker who earned 
success by unobtru- 
sive advertising and 
a resolve to be sym- 
pathetic without be- 
ing theatrical. He is 
a past president of 
the San Antonio Ro- 
tary club and has 
held office in many 
civic organizations. 
Two of his effective 
posters are  repro- 
duced below. 








touring through 
Texas last winter 
and sent me a num- 
ber of kodak pic- 
tures of handsome 
sign boards he 
found in and near 
San Antonio. Each 
board, besides an 
illustration, carried 





some information about your city and 
then the name ‘Porter Loring,’ with 
nothing whatever about his business. 
Tell me what it’s all about.” 

It was easy for the San Antonio man 
to enlighten his questioner for Porter 
Loring’s unusual advertising methods, 
his unusual personality manifested in 
many ways, and his success in elevating 
his profession to a higher plane both at 
home and abroad have made him an in- 
stitution in San Antonio. 

Mr. Loring is one of the most exten- 
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sive advertisers in 
his line in_ the 
United States suc- 
ceeding where 
thousands of others 
have failed because 
of the unusual prob- 
lems. The very 
handicap of being 
precluded from 
mentioning his busi- 
ness advertising acted as a 
spur to Mr. Loring. Surveying the 
difficulties he came to the conclusion 
that if he could place his name before 
the people constantly in a favorable 
light, curiosity and interest would dis- 
cover his business to them in due 
time. Acting upon this theory, he 
has spent thousands of dollars an- 
nually on gift novelties, calendars, 
decorative prints, blotters and other 
desk accessories, mottoes, billboards, 
and a small amount of space in news- 


in his 











papers. For several years he published 
and distributed a small inspirational 
magazine called “Nuggets.” 

Every piece of advertising is bought 
and placed under Mr. Loring’s personal 
supervision and must undergo his tests. 
Is it high class? Is it in good taste? 
Will it make a favorable impression on 
those who see it? If it meets these re- 
quirements the name “Porter Loring” 
is placed upon it and it is sent forth. 

The billboards mentioned above are 
placed upon the main highways into 
San Antonio. These boards are artis- 
tic, standing out from the usual ones 
both in message and in the illustration 
which accompanies it. A sample one 
bears these words: “San Antonio has 
more than 200,000 people, the best 
water in the world and lots of sun- 
shine.” A picture of one of the city’s old 
spanish missions decorates this board 
and on the lower left side is the name 
“Porter Loring.” There are ten in the 
series of large boards and all boost the 
city by telling interesting facts. Small- 
er signs are numerous along the high- 
ways all calling attention to scenic 
beauties or giving valuable information 
to motorists. 

With the same good taste and unsel- 
fish spirit the gift and novelty adver- 
tising is distributed. Hundreds of 
homes in San Antonio contain beauti- 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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The 
Voter 


Can have 
good 
government 


Says 


Carrington 


T. Marshall 


Chief Justice of the Ohio 
Supreme Court and Presi- 
dent of the International 
Association of Civitan 
Clubs. 


MONG the problems 
with which the 
government of the 
United States has 

to deal during this trouble- 
some period, the one which 
contains the greatest men- 
ace is that of indifference 
to the duties and obligations 
of citizenship. All other 
problems would immediate- 
ly fade into insignificance 
if there should be universal 
obedience to our duties and 
obligations as citizens. 

No government of the people can rise 
far above the average intelligence, en- 
lightenment, and education of its peo- 
ple, neither can those qualities manifest 
themselves in any government of the 
people, except through universal parti- 
cipation on the part of all the people 
in matters of government. The one 
point of contact which is universal to 
all citizens, in relation to the govern- 
ment, is that of the right of suffrage. 
And it is at this point of contact that 
indifference most clearly manifests 
itself, 


We frequently elect and_ re-elect 
some corrupt party leader to office, 


without seeming to realize the economic 
blunder thus committed and without 
realizing that it exerts a degrading in- 
fluence upon the moral sense of the 
entire community. 

We frequently stand by and permit 
unscrupulous individuals to exploit the 
cities’ franchises, and again we fail to 
see the economic blunder which in- 
evitably results in increased taxes and 
which cheapens the moral self-respect 
of the people. 

We fail to see that efficient govern- 
ment, honest public officials, and a sen- 
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sitive community conscience are essen- 
tial foundations and backgrounds to 
good citizenship. 

It is interesting to note the trend of 
this generation of Americans in the 
performance of this important public 
duty. 

In 1896 McKinley was elected presi- 
dent and 80 per cent of all the people 
voted that year; in 1900 he was re- 
elected and only 75 per cent of the 
people voted that year. In 1908 Taft 
was elected president and only 66 per 
cent of the people voted. In 1912 Wilson 
was elected and only 62 per cent of the 
people voted. In 1920 less than 50 
per cent of the people voted in the 
presidential election. This clearly in- 
dicates the growing indifference to the 
privilege of participation in govern- 
ment. 

It is also interesting to make com- 
parisons with other countries. In Eng- 
land the average percentage of at- 
tendance at the polls is 76 per cent of 
all qualified electors; in Germany it 
runs about 80 per cent; in Australia 
there is a 20-year average of 76 per 
cent; in Switzerland, 75 per cent; 
Canada, 70 per cent. America being 
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To American 


Rotarians: 
(HERE is a general 


tion throughout the | 
ed States on Nov 
third. It is the solemn 
of every citizen to vot, 
that election. Representa 
government is a failu 
any country where th. 
zens do not go to the » 
The best way to fight 
plague of the “red” me) 
is to have the body po 
healthy and strong. E 
cising the right of suffr 
is the first step. 


VOTE ON 
NOVEMBER 
THIRD! 


the oldest republican gov- 
ernment in the’ world, 
where universal  suffrag: 
has prevailed for 138 years, 
there is much food for spec 


ulation in the foregoing 
figures and comparisons. 
It may be wondered 


whether the people are not 
becoming stale and weary 
of participation in public 
affairs. Democracy is on 
trial and unless better re- 
sults can be obtained; un- 
less there can be an 
awakening on the part of the people 
generally the permanence of the Amer 
ican form of government is in imminent 
danger. 

Surely there can be no high ideals 
in popular government, when less than 
half of those who are eligible actively 
participate in the exercise of the ballot. 
Surely there is not an expression of the 
popular will in the choice of men and 
measures, neither does that choice 
represent the combined wisdom of all 
the people, when the affirmative vote is 
frequently less than 20 per cent of the 
entire electorate. 

It suggests the case with which an 
organized minority may dominate the 
will and control the policies of an un- 
willing though indifferent and quiescent 
majority. It suggests the further possi- 
bility that many of our civic ills can 
be traced to an active, well-organized 
though selfish and arrogant minority. 


There can be no doubt of the average 
intelligence of the American citizenship 
or of the soundness of public opinion, 
or of the fitness of the American peo- 
pie for self-government. There is, how- 
ever, grave doubt whether the choices 
of men and (Continued on page 47) 
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E you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s badge, and make your- 


rR 
H elf at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


Testing Ground 
For Ideas 

\WHEELING, W. VA.—Following the 
recommendations of Rotary Interna- 

nal the Wheeling Rotarians impan- 
eled a club council. Chairmen of the 
various committees meet with the di- 
rectors and the officers of the club in 
an attempt to coordinate all club work. 
The council has no legislative powers 
but is valuable as a sort of sounding- 
board which enables the directors to 
ascertain the views of the membership 
at large. 

The first meeting of the council re- 
sulted in a recommendation for an 
inter-city meeting as a means of de- 
veloping closer contact with neighbor- 
ing clubs and simultaneously securing 
the inspiration of talks by prominent 
Rotarians. 


Otto Schenck, one of the Wheeling 
Rotarians, recently presented the local 
scouts with a new building which is 
proving an interesting addition to the 
scout camp. The boys have already 
brought many contributions to the 
exhibits in “Museum Hall” and in time 
this building will doubtless house a 
natural history collection worth visit- 
ing. 


Ask for Segregation 

of Young Offenders 

CHILE.—Rotarians_ of 
Valparaiso have been studying the 
boys of their own and neighboring 
cities. Finding that Chilean youngsters, 
like those of other lands, occasionally 
get into serious trouble, the business 
men desire that the young offenders 
shall not be led into further lapses 


VALPARAISO, 











ver the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


through wrong association. Therefore 
the president of the Chilean Republic 
received a petition setting forth the 
desirability of separate courts for 
minors so that these boys and girls 
will not come into contact with the 
hardened criminals. It is hoped that a 
juvenile court system will be estab- 


lished. 


“Schoolmasters Will I Keep 
Within My House—” 
AUGUSTA, MAINE.—The 
of song had died away and 158 men 
as the Rotary 
speaker of 


last echoes 


and women paid heed 

introduced the 

the evening: “One time 

Castine high school 

a member of Portland 

has two children in the public 
therefore well qualified 


president 
principal of 
several years 
school board. 


schools. 


=) 


Among the invitations showered on officers of the American fleet during their visit to Australia was one for a luncheon at the Rotary 

Club of Melbourne. Rear-Admirals R. H. Leigh and George R. Marvell were able to accept, but Admiral Robert E. Coontz was 

indisposed so contented himself with sending his Rotary badge and a message to the gathering pictured here. When the fleet 

weighed anchors the battleships carried away sundry mascot wallabies, and perhaps one or two of the vivid Australian parrots and 
cockatoos which had greatly interested the American sailors. 






























to address this audience on the subject 


of teachers’ responsibility. . take 
great pleasure in presenting .. . 
Ralph O. Brewster, governor of the 


State of Maine.” 
The assembled Rotarians and peda- 
gogues listened, learned of great need 


for the right sort of instruction, 
learned also that in Soviet Russia 
teaching is the highest paid profession, 
that in many instances American 


teachers found their reward to be more 
spiritual than material, that atheist 
tendencies are bad for youth—could be 
combatted by right moral precepts— 
but that it is not certain how far the 
public schools can go with such teach- 


ing. 

Later there were songs, “stunts,” 
general introductions. The entire 
teaching force of Augusta turned 
homeward feeling that their efforts 
were not unappreciated. Rotarians 


reflected that even one’s own children 
could be a trial at times, resolved to 
take more active interest in schools. 


Another Cup for Some 
Club’s Office 

LONDON, ONTARIO.—The 28rd _ Dis- 
trict Bulletin for September contains 
a picture of the governor’s cup which 
will be awarded to the club in that 
district which does most to promote 
rural and urban cooperation. No stip- 


ulations are laid down as to methods— 
results are the thing. Judges will be 
appointed later to decide which club 
deserves the cup and the award will 
be made at the district conference in 
April. 


respective districts. 


In Rotary the year’s work is outlined at the annual international convention; discussed by 
the district governors at the annual council meeting; and by them carried to the presi. 
dents and secretaries of clubs at the executive conferences which are held in their 
Some fifty such conferences were held this year. 
here is that of the Second District held at Santa Monica, California, in September. At 
the left (inset) is the Governor of the Second district, Thomas B. Bridges, of Oakland, 







The one pictured 


California. 


This issue of the bulletin also tells 
a story with a kick in it. It seems 
that once a Rotary entertainment com- 
mittee introduced a man with a per- 
forming mule. The club watched, ap- 
plauded. Some member, seeing a 
chance for a little broad humor, grave- 
ly urged that the mule be granted hon- 
orary membership. Came the question 
of classification. Some other member 
suggested that the mule be taken in as 
“additional active member” with the 
same classification as the person mak- 
ing the original motion. 


Classification Clubs Hear 
Address on Constitution 


TRINIDAD, CoLo.—One hundred and 
thirty-eight years ago the United 
States acquired a Constitution. This 
document—much discussed by the po- 
litical scientists—came in for fresh 
praise delivered by Judge A. W. Mc- 
Hendrie. Assembled Lions, Kiwanians, 
Rotarians gave heed, the Country Club 
echoed with their applause. 


“Every Aster in My Hand 
Goes Home Loaded with a 
Thought” 


West Liserty, Iowa. — “Patrol, 
*tenSHUN! S-l-o-p-e rakes! Forward, 
march!” The Scout patrol shouldered 
rakes and spades and swung smartly 
off towards the big vacant lot. The 
patrol halted, fell out, went to work. 
In short order there was a plot a hun- 
dred feet square, all dug and raked, 
ready for the planting. 

That night, and one other night, 
groups of West Liberty Rotarians 
moved up and down the plot leaving 
rows of bulbs and seedlings to mark 
their passage. Time passed, and after 
a while the brown earth was covered 
with green, then came the flowers. 





But the flowers did not stay to « 
light the local citizenry. Early each 
Friday morning came Rotarians with 
knives and shears. The clipped blooms 
were gathered into bouquets, packed in 
damp paper, placed in large pasteboard 
boxes, taken aboard waiting automo- 
biles. Sixteen miles away was the 
Iowa Crippled Children Hospital, where 
twelve flower vases and numerous 
pitchers were being refilled ready for 
the weekly display. 

Other citizens became interested, 
now the Rotarians are delivering from 
two to three hundred bouquets each 
Friday—and expect to keep it up until 
frost intervenes. Next year! Well, 
next year there will still be seeds of 
kindness. 


Have Invested $5,000 
In Camp 

HARRISONBURG, VA.—Ever since its 
organization five years ago the local 
Rotary club has operated a camp on 
the Shenandoah river. Three two-week 
periods for boys and one for girls made 
it possible for the camp to serve two 
hundred boys and about seventy-five 
girls this past season. New frame tent 
houses and other equipment brought 
the club’s investment in the camp to a 
total of $5,000. 

This club has also held seven or eight 
crippled-children clinics and has sent 
some thirty children to the University 
of Viriginia Hospital, supplied braces 
and other materials to help their re 
covery. 


Advertising Education 
Proves Effective 

New ORLEANS, LA.—Twenty bill 
boards appeared in various parts ©: 
this city. “Go to school”—was thei! 
terse advice to young New Orleans— 
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future depends on education.” 
twenty posters, $500 donation of a 

Rotarian, were part of a cam- 
n sponsored by the Rotary Boys 
k committee. Editorials, articles, 
oons, in the local press supple- 
ted the advice, the club’s student- 
, fund pointed the way for some 


; who could not otherwise have 
ired the necessary education. The 
arian superintendent of public 


ools declared that the campaign was 
ctive. 


ant Battlefield for 

\ational Park 

MECHANICVILLE, N. Y.—Congress- 
men, newspapermen, historians, Ro- 
tarians, and other interested citizens 
of New York State made a pilgrimage 
to Saratoga on the occasion of the 
148th anniversary of the defeat of 
Burgoyne. Numerous speeches were 
made, support was pledged for a pro- 
jected national park which shall in- 
clude the historic spots of the vicinity. 
State and national action to this end 
was urged, there was talk of appropri- 
ations of one million, two million dol- 
lars. The names of Adolph §S. Ochs, 
owner and publisher of the New York 
Times; Elihu Root, and Governor 
Smith were mentioned in connection 
with a suggested national commission. 

Rotarians of Mechanicville under 
the leadership of their president and 
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mayor are the sponsors of the move- 
ment, and it is their hope that by the 
sesquicentennial of the battle the his- 
toric ground will have passed into the 
keeping of the nation. 


Three Hundred Attend 
Inter-City Picnic 

TAMAQUA, PaA.—Rotarians and Ro- 
tary Anns of the 51st District locked 
up homes, cranked cars, whirled off to 
Lakeside Park. High school athletes 
from various towns were marshaled by 
committee men of the respective Rotary 
clubs, proceeded to exhibit brawn, en- 


durance, agility. Three hundred 
Rotarians and their ladies observed, 
applauded, calculated points. When 


the dust settled, Tamaqua, Pa., young- 
sters carried off the honors with Ma- 
hanoy City second. Everyone adjourned 
to the pavilion restaurant, tackled box 
luncheons, exchanged congratulations. 
Later there was dancing, community 
songs. 

It was decided to make the district 
Rotary picnic an annual affair. 


Hold 107 Consecutive 
100 Per Cent Meetings 

PURCELL, OKLA.—A letter from the 
secretary of this club states: “We are 
still doing our Rotary as best we know 
how and at the same time have marked 
up our 107th consecutive one-hundred- 
per-cent meeting.” 
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That’s a mark worth shooting at— 
and about the only other club we know 
of that might beat it would be Stone- 
ham, Massachusetts. The Stoneham 
club had recorded an even century of 
100 per cent consecutive meetings when 
the Weekly Letter of March 2nd went 
to press. More have been added since, 
and it is our belief that the New Eng- 
land club has about 117 such meetings 
to date—even though the run was 
broken recently. 


Vermont Clubs 


Hold Annual Field Day 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT.—Members of 
the eleven Vermont Rotary clubs gath- 
ered up their sports paraphernalia and 
descended to the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, where the Burlington club had 
arranged for the first annual field day. 
The host club had provided eleven 
prizes for golfers—but five of the 
eleven never left Burlington. Not con- 
tent with this the host club also an- 
nexed the “barnyard golf” tournament 
and made a good showing in the swim- 
ming, bridge, and fishing. There was a 
beefsteak dinner too—but apparently 
that was a no-decision event. 


Education Program 
Keeps Members Interested 

Fort SMITH, ARK.—One feature of 
the programs arranged by the local 
Rotary club for the current year is the 
series of five-minute talks on Rotary 


— 








Havana Rotarians have held many interesting meetings but few more so than this one at which General Gerardo Machado, Presi- 
dent of Cuba, became an honorary member of their club. The Cuban president is seated at the head of the table just below the 


Union Jack. 
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education. These talks are given each 
week by the various members. Two 
members are assigned to each topic, one 
a principal, the other an alternate. 
Neither speaker knows the identity of 
the other and hence both members are 
prepared. Occasionally both members 
have a chance to talk. It has been 
found that these brief discussions 
stimulate interest in the club’s pur- 
pose and activities. Later in the year 
the Fort Smith club plans to have a 
Rotary “school” and thus summarize 
the talks. 


Vallejo Wins Trophy 
For Civic Work 

RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA.—The inter- 
city meeting of Rotary clubs was in full 
swing. Orators of varying personality 
took tentative sips of ice water, surrep- 
titiously swallowed throat tablets. Pres- 
ently it was announced that the “home- 
town speaking contest” would com- 
mence. There were entries from Ber- 
keley, Richmond, Vallejo, Napa, Santa 
Rosa, Petaluma, and San Rafael. The 
five-minute men cleared their throats, 
fingered their ties, and went into action 
—the subject being “what my club has 
done for my town.” Large and noisy 
supporting sections declared that the 
oratory was effective, the three judges 
were non-commital. When the tide of 
words had rolled by the judges con- 
ferred, decided. “Pat” O’Hara of Val- 
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lejo was declared to have made the win- 
ning speech. The 16-inch silver cup 
offered as a prize by the Richmond 
hosts was accordingly delivered to the 
Vallejo delegation. 

Under the rules the cup must be put 
up each year and contested for in the 
home of the last winner. Any club 
winning the trophy three times gets 
permanent possession of it and must 
offer another cup to perpetuate the con- 
test. 


Fire Chiefs’ Talks 
Show Need for Co-operation 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—In recognition of 
“Fire Prevention Week” the local Ro- 
tary club had a special program which 
included talks by an insurance man, the 
chief of the fire department, and the 
chief fire warden. The chief warden 
used a model to show how an alarm is 
turned in and how it is received. It 
was found that many did not know how 
to turn in an alarm, nor did they know 
the location of the alarm box nearest 
their residences. Perhaps other clubs 
might like to try this test on their 
members. 


Lord Mayor at Opening of 
“Rotary House” 

BRISTOL, ENGLAND.—A new chapter 
in the interesting history of Bristol 
Rotary started on July 18th when the 
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Lord Mayor officiated at the for 
opening of the new club premise. jy 
Colston Street. The local club has 
chased a building and made suit:.))\. 
alterations which will provide a |a: 
hall and spacious kitchens for use jy 
connection with the regular luncheon: 
as well as a lounge, council room, :( 
club office. The remainder of the prem- 
ises is rented to various business ©) 
The Venture Club, an 


ganizations. 

organization of business women, wi! 
share the advantages of “Rotary 
House.” 


Bristol Rotarians believe that their 
club is one of the first—if not the first 
—to own its meeting-place. 


Stress School Needs and 
International Friendship 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The Rotary Club of 
Berkeley recently entertained the pres- 
idents and secretaries of the parent- 
teacher associations of twenty-three 
public schools. The program stressed 
the desirability and the proposed meth- 
ods of various school improvements and 
extensions. The same day the club ex- 
tended honorary membership to Ahmed 
Hassan of Egypt, the president of the 
Cosmopolitan Club of the University of 
California in which 36 nations are rep- 
resented. The Rotary president seized 
his opportunity to stress the sixth ob- 
ject and the cosmopolitan ideals out- 
lined at Cleveland. 


Among Our Letters 


tions, and the lesson that the American 
delegates learn from the foreigners, 
rather than what the foreigners learn 
from us, I would favor abolishing them 
altogether. As a substitute I suggest 
compulsory attendance at district con- 
ferences by at least 15 per ‘eent of the 
membership of all clubs located within 
350 miles of the conference, and at- 
tendance by at least one representative 


from all clubs. 
W. W. PLATT, 


Alamosa, Colo. 


ROTARY AND LAW AND ORDER 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

I cannot possibly agree with Frank 
W. Smith whose letter was published 
in the October issue of THE ROTARIAN. 

After having taken a more or less 
active interest in public movements 
for many years I am of the opinion 
that the success of Rotary is due in a 
large measure to the fact that Rotary, 
as an organization, sponsors so few 
movements, and I firmly believe that 
to make any attempt to make Rotary 


(Continued from page 27.) 


an organized force for law and order 
would be to seriously hamper the Ro- 
tary movement. 

In his article Mr. Smith says some 
mighty good things and speaks some 
great truths; however I cannot help 
but think that to adopt the method he 
advocates would hinder rather than 
help. There is little doubt but what 
many men would remain out of Ro- 
tary if it should be turned into any 
sort of law and order movement, while 
under the present rules they come into 
fellowship with Rotary and, catching 
the Rotary vision, are improved in- 
dividually, enabling them to go out as 
individuals into Sunday School and 
church work, civic work, as city and 
school officials, as well as in organiza- 
tions having for their object the im- 
provement of moral conditions. 

I have, at several different times, 
been identified with organizations to 
foster law and order and have yet to 
see one which ever accomplished re- 
sults to any great extent. Improved 
conditions can only come through the 


natural channels of city, county and 
state law enforcement bodies, and this 
hinges upon the type of men elected 
to public office. Whenever any or- 
ganization starts on this track it be- 
comes a question of politics and is 
close to the dissolution point. 

If Rotary makes better men of its 
members these men will go out and ac- 
complish results, whereas if the at- 
tempt is made as an organization it 
can only result in failure. 

Men refuse to be bound politically 
by an organization but if they have 
the proper vision they can bring about 
the necessary changes within the 
political party with which they are 
affiliated. © 

I, too, am 100 per cent for law and 
order; also I am 100 per cent for Ro- 
tary and I fail to see wherein the 
change would benefit the law and 
order movement, while I do see where 
it would be detrimental to Rotary. 


J. B. MILter, 
Elk City, Okla. 
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RESTIGE! 


SOCIAL SUCCESS 
COMMERCIAL ASCENDENCY 





Where several men speak before the same 
audience, there is always ONE outstand- 
ing speaker — YOU can be that ONE! 





The Question Answered 


OME men stay away from a gathering, because they might be 
“called upon” to speak. Some men go unprepared and wonder 
how they are “going to get out of it.” 


OR your own pleasure and quiet comfort, get yourself out of the 
“private” class and make yourself an “officer” in the army of enter- 
taining speakers. 


‘TAKE the place that rightfully belongs to you, whether you are 

selling yourself or your organization, or merely desire social suc- 
cess. You have the power! We will tell you how to do it and furnish 
the material. You provide the WILL—will you? 


HERE is no magic about it—anyone may become a powerful, 

convincing speaker. A timid man may become the most popular; 
an obscure salesman, become a sales manager; a cold uninterested 
audience kindled into a blaze of buoyant brilliancy, with everyone 
wanting to know more about you and repeat your timely witty sayings 
and stories. Give them a chance to remember you by giving yourself 
a chance to be remembered by them. 


“Sparks 
of 
















“Sparks of Laughter’—a famous book—answers your questions, 


9? “ . 
Laughter sells you to your audience, be it one or one thousand. It proves your 
ability to put over successfully any project you are favoring, or try- 
As a gift to friends ing to sell. You can make more net profit from its use, than we 


or customers, this 
book will hold you 
forever in their high 
esteem. 


possibly can from its sale. 


Lodge masters, bankers, judges, lawyers, physicians, engineers, clergy- 
men, professional and business women, statesmen, city and other offi- 


Also our De-Luxe : rye ; . . : 
cials, politicians, members of the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs 


Edition; genuine Per- 


sian Lambskin; super- —worthwhile people everywhere buy this book year after year. You 
fine paper; gold edges; need it—in the home, your whole family will enjoy it. 

each copy personally A 

a ee More than 1,200 freshly gathered quips, jests, jokes and anecdotes are 


classified under numerous separate headings. The instructional chapters 


] 


vite ntity wp “a ss ; ys - 9 
Write for aque on “Toastmastering” and the “Busy Man’s Voice” are almost priceless. 


prices on either bind- 
ing. . . . . — ¢+.¢ ° 
’ “Sparks of Laughter” is in its Sixth Annual Edition of clean, whole- 
some fun. It is worth the price $2, to read it, but when you put it 
into verbal action, there is no limit to the possibilities you may attain 


Read it! Study it! Use it! AND WIN. 


STEWART ANDERSON Dept. R-10 54 Dey St., New York City 


Clip this coupon and be ready for any occasion. 


Aid > ae 


——————-————-————— - — — — — — — — 


| STEWART ANDERSON, Publisher “Sparks of Laughter,” | 
| 54 Dey St., New York City. 
| Date... aase . . orcccccenavecccceocsocsess | 


Please send by parcel post prepaid...................-.. _.....copy of the Sixth Edition of “Spavks of | 
| Laughter’—300 pages, bound in blue cloth, title stamped in gold. I enclose $2 and 10 cents | 
for postage. (Shipped C. O. D. for $2 plus charges.) 





Name...... 


I 
| Address.............- sd siiimadi nsession oes ae eked iii lheath coheed 
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Football: Yesterday 


ALCBRIGORT Today 


(Continued from page 1 
of the various units of the A 

a a : 
military and naval service la 


not only as a conditioner of me 
THE BRISTLES ARE sport which taught the cont 
PUT THERE TO STAY! self-reliance, courage, and devo 


Thousands of unsolicit _ received during the a common cause. 
past fifty years indi th erage life of a pore ; re 
genuine ALBRIGHT R t B B E RSE T Shaving Brush («tte idly Since 1905, the last year of t 
is fifteen years Ps WAALS ' j a ; 
That is because the fine, full, perfect- 4 { yard rule and the pushing and 
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cera Re wae so : ab of the man with the ball, many 
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anteed Genuine Rubberset cannot be suc- : : 
cessfully imitated ; horizon. Pages could be devoted 


stars who have helped to incre 

. terest in football since 1905. 

A product of a me In 1906, the first year of the f | 

RUSBERSET re uit A \ RR pass, eastern coaches were af) to 
take chances with the play. They held 

to the old idea of retaining poss 

of the oval until forced to kick. C 

in the middle west were just thx 

posite. They took to the play immedi- 

ately, developed it quickly and made | 

the most of its possibilities. In t 

it is admitted the west is still in ad- 








vance of the east in this department of 

play. 
_ The far west, having discarded the 
Every Bristle 4 rugby game, took to the intercollegiate 
Held Everlastingly 4 game and developed it quickly. Cali- 
ina“ Bull Dog” Grip i fornia secured the services of Andy 
of Hard Rubber! 5 3 Smith, the former Pennsylvania player, 


and the Golden Bears began to show 
superiority on the coast. On the fi 
day of 1921, California defeated Ohio 
State, the western conference champion, 
by a one-sided score. In this game, 
Muller shot a 43-yard forward pass to 
his end. The play came at an oppor- 
tune time and was the turning point 
of a struggle which attracted country- 
wide attention. 

Other far western institutions were 
quick to follow California’s lead i 
securing competent mentors. Leland 
Stanford signed Glenn “Pop” Warner, 
one of the most efficient coaches in the 
game, while Southern California has 
secured the services of Howard Jones, 
former Yale player and_ successful! 
coach at Iowa. Bill Spaulding, who 
coached at Minnesota last year, has x 
come director of athletics and football 
coach at the University of California, 
Southern Branch, located in Los An- 
geles. 
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coach is like a carpenter in that he 
must have tools to work with, the fact 
remains that certain mentors are mor‘ 
successful than others. A. A. Stagg 
has been coaching at Chicago {0! 3 
thirty-four straight years. His 
cess has always rested with the de’ 
25 ote. es $50 per dos. $20.00 Der opment of a line to give his backs ‘thé 
one oe A | necessary support. It is a well-known 97 
Ny pet OARS OR SF St ire | point in football that a line has mate [7 


rr a aia ng oe many great backfield players but ‘he 
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all carriers never made a great 
an. It is also an established fact 
the team with the stronger line 
lefeat the team with the better 
the majority of times. 
lding H. Yost of Michigan was 
f the first to realize the possibili- 
»f the forward pass and soon had 
ng passing game which Wolverine 
ments had trouble to stop. The 
e was true of Dr. Williams when 
vas at Minnesota. “Pop” Warner, 
vever, Was among the leaders in the 
‘lopment of the forward pass in the 

t when he coached the Carlisle In- 

ins. Warner’s plays were copied and 

ed by other coaches throughout the 

ation and his famous reverse play is 
till used by many of the leading 
eievens. 

During the many years football has 
been played, some sort of rules had to 
be adopted to prevent the playing of 
“ringers.” Uniform scholastic stand- 
ards had to be recognized and the 
tramp athlete had to be dealt with. 
Such unfavorable situations led in some 
cases to the formation of agreements 
between certain institutions. In some 
sections such as the middle west, the 
western conference was formed and the 
Missouri Valley conference west of the 
Mississippi river. Then came the Pa- 
cific Coast conference. 

Rules were adopted to clarify the 
unsatisfactory situations. The fresh- 
man rule was put into effect, barring 
an athlete from intercollegiate competi- 
tion in his first year. Then came the 
migratory rule which made it impera- 
tive for an athlete to be in school for 
cne year before he was eligible for 
competition after leaving some other 
school. Dates for the opening cf foot- 
ball practice were established and in 
many other ways, the distasteful angles 
of college sports were eliminated. 

In the western conference, Major 
John L. Griffith acts as athletic com- 
missioner. He entertains all protests, 
investigates any professional charges 
preferred against any Big Ten athletes 
and in many other ways settles dis- 
puted points which in former years 
caused bad feeling between various in- 
stitutions. He sits in at all closed 
meetings of the athletic directors when 
points of ruling and the eligibility of 
players and other questions are dis- 
cussed. Satisfactory results are thus 
obtained without such decisions being 
distasteful to those directly concerned. 


rey 1905, the caliber of the foot- 
ball player has advanced. In the 
great majority of cases, the gridiron 
star steps into some business and there 
are very few who have not made good 
in some walk of life. This is especially 
true of the western conference, accord- 
ing to Commissioner Griffith, who 
maintains that the earning power of 
the graduated football player is great- 
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This season of the year 
ushers in a round of lively 
social functions—dinners, 
dances, parties, and gather- 
ings of various kinds. The 
biggest job the entertainment 
committee has is to make 
each function different from 
the previous ones—to elim- 
inate the tiresome monotony 
of the same old stunts. 
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er than that of the student who leaves 
college with the highest scholastic 
honors. 

As the present season is well under 
way, interest of the fans is centered 
around Harold Grange the great Illinois 
halfback. The intersectional games are 
also attracting countrywide attention 
and the dyed-in-the-wool enthusiasts 
will have enough material for vigorous 
arguments during the long winter 
nights when the games will be played 
over hundreds and hundreds of times, 
the “ifs” and “buts” causing many 
near-fistic combats. 

While American Intercollegiate foot- 
ball struggles attract gigantic crowds, 
which in some cases, run over 80,000, 
these gatherings are not as large as 
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those at some of the more impor iy; 
soccer contests in England.  Thece 
splendidly fought contests betwee 
leading teams in England 
attracted crowds numbering well 
100,000. 

American Intercollegiate foot 
however, is fast threatening baseba 
the National pastime. While the 
son is short and only a limited numbe; 
of games played, it is safe to say uni- 
versal interest is more tense during the 
two months of play than over any 
similar period of time that basebal| 
commands public interest. Football wil| 
continue to grow, more huge stadiums 
will be built, and more interest dis- 
played if the game is properly regu- 
lated by those vested with the proper 
authority. 


Barcarolle 


(Continued from page 10.) 


overhung, and rocky grottoes invited. 
Here they had lunch, M’sieu first strip- 
ping and plunging in the cool depths of 
a pool near a small waterfall. Damase, 
making ready the meal, paused often to 
watch. The man clambered up the 
rocky side of the little fall, poised him- 
self in naked grace upon the topmost 
jutting, raised his hands like a lesser 
god invoking some superior deity, and 
plunged downward, a flying white ar- 
row piercing the green heart of the deep 
pool in which the falling water lost it- 
self. 

And Damase remembered, with a 
sudden sense of inevitable fate. ... 

So, one day, by a thousandth chance, 
in a ramble through an unfrequented 
waterway near his own home, he had 
come upon a goddess such as this. He 
had known, of course, that the old 
house, relic of still earlier pioneers, was 
once more occupied by the family of 
Duhamel. As yet he had met none of 
them. Intuitively he knew this one to 
be Yvette. Of her beauty he had heard 
rumour—and laughed as a boy will at 
his age, for they had told him: “She 
will be for you, Damase. You are the 
only eligible of about her age!” 

Transfixed he had stared through a 
screen of bushes and interlacing trees, 
upon the secluded pool, and upon a 
white apparition suddenly appearing on 
a height above, poising with incredible 
daintiness, and plunging cleanly into 
the depths. Then, confused and over- 
come, he had fled away. If he had 
never pressed his suit in words since, it 
was memory of that day that halted 
him. Slim goddess of the summer pool! 
—who was he, ungainly Damase, to 
mate with her? And now he knew he 
was right. Here was her mate! As 
parts of a picture so they fitted. This 
was the thing that he had always 
known, and feared would happen! 


Damase’s eyes filled with boyish 
tears again; but there was renunciation 
in them. He hurried the meal. He 
told himself now he had won! For 
Yvette’s sake, M’sieu should return. 
Her love was great enough to kill this 
evil thing in his heart. 

They ate, companionably enough. 
M’sieu chided him on his lack of appe- 
tite. They lay stretched out upon a 
mossy, shaded bank, the voice of the 
waterfall in their ears pleasantly. 
M’sieu’s pipe was fragrant. 

“Well, Damase, when shall we push 
on? All aboard for home—and Yvette, 
eh?” 

Damase started; controlled himself. 

“Come, now Damase,’’—M’sieu 
nudged him gently,—“confess that you, 
too, worship at this shrine! ... Well, 
if not you’re slow. Someday, Damase, 
the outside world will take her back.” 
M’sieu lay back on his arms, and mused. 
Then he sat up, and took his pipe from 
his mouth, and said, very seriously: 
“What think you, Damase? Would 
Yvette take it kindly if I asked her to 
return with me? You know her well 
enough to answer that!” 

M’sieu’s face was very grave. 

Oh, the good God, why would He not 
stop M’sieu from speaking? Where 
was renunciation now? In the face of 
this actuality gone—gone! 

“She is hardly—your kind, M’sieu!” 
he stammered. Ah, but Damase didn’t 
believe that! This was the inevitable 
thing! This was the mate that should 
come, a god for this goddess. 

“I think,” said M’sieu musingly, “! 
think the city would suit her well, and 
ribbons and clothes and all the fol-de- 
rols. I think, Damase, it would be well 
for me to take her!” 

Oh, the good God, why did he let 
M’sieu speak so—with such insolent as- 
surance, as if he had but to speak after 
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and she would go? Aye, so she 
‘id. Damase remembered her eyes 
he gazed at M’sieu when he sang. 
vould go. And he, Damase— 
‘ome,” he said shortly, rising. “We 
get nowhere if we do not make a 


ti” 

V. 
yOWN stream with the current 
again. And now it was Damase 
1ose muscles worked swiftly and 


irely under his leathery skin, as if by 
ywess of the paddle, he could out- 
rip the bitter tempter lodged in his 
irt. Ah, but if only he could out- 
trip the falling dusk! For who would 
believe that by daylight the deft 
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forward again. Yonder lay the canyon- 
like Rapides du Nord. Impossible to 
reach them before dusk. And after 
dusk one should not risk the passage. 





But he—he knew just how the thing, 
his thing, could be done. No, no, please 
the good God, not that! But God 


seemed far away, and the hot breath 
from the east was from the nostrils of 
the evil one. The current swept them 
on, for it grew swifter here. And sud- 
denly Damase realized that the wind 
from the east had ceased, that they 
were making their own slight breeze; 
indeed, that now it had turned and blew 
fitfully, but with refreshing coolness, 
from the west. 
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“That’s better,” called M’sieu, cheer- 
fully, “now we shall get home comfort- 
ably!” 

Swift, swift the water now, and no 
wind to oppose. Any relief Damase 
had felt died quickly. If the hot baf- 
fling breath was not ahead, delaying 
them till dusk had come; now there was 
a power behind, invincible, inevitable, 
driving them on. Down with the cur- 
rent} Their paddles seemed to count 
for little, the stream had its way with 
them. 

Oh, but the evil one was not in the 
wind now; he was in the water, smooth, 
gliding water, impelling them forward! 
saw that. The devil was not 


Damase 





’amase could fail to bring his craft 
and passenger safe through the white 
and treacherous waters of the Rapides 
du Nord? But after dusk ... Well, 
was said that after dusk none 
could assay the passage safely ... and 
there were ways of doing the evil thing, 
and a greater marsh beyond, where a 
body might lie long, undiscovered, float- 
n ing whitely among the rushes, with its 
e sightless eyes and white face upturned 
r to the sun by day and the moon by 
. night! 
S For a time, renewed by the swim and 
the food and the resting, M’sieu, too, 
paddled with renewed energy, his mus- 
cles supple again, but they began to 
labour as the rim of the world moved 
up against the sun. 

And now a wind set in against them, 
so that the friendly current no longer 
counted as it should. A warm wind it 
was, like the breath of an eastern fur- 
nace, for they had the west behind them 
now, where the sun and the horizon 
hurried to their meeting. This wind 
was a fire of hell to Damase, whose 
simple mind conceived, indeed, a devil 
literally in it, a malicious, grinning 
devil, who though he said not aloud: 
“Keep back! Go slow! You must not 
reach the white water till the tempting, 
covering darkness comes!” breathed out 
his baleful message with the hot breath 

’ of his nostrils. 

‘ When the boy, panic-stricken at the 
creeping fire in his veins, cried out: 
“M’sieu, it is suffocating! Let us make 
the last bit to-morrow!”, the man in the 
bow turned around to say: “No, no, 
Damase, it will be cooler presently 
with evening. The sun’s getting low 


already. And you forget Yvette, 
Damase. You forget Yvette!” | 
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Oh, the good God, why did he not 
stop this man’s provoking tongue? 


HE sun lay level now across the 
waters and the flat lands, timbered 
with low scrub, stunted in the rocky 
soil. Ahead lay rising ground again, at 
sight of which Damase caught a pain- 
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ful breath, not without its intoxicating 
thrill. He glanced back at the sun, and | 
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in the wind or the waters but in his 
heart. For he had no desire to land 
and make camp. The canyon-like place 
yawned ahead; he could catch the first 
glimpse of the white manes of the 
waters tossing in the dusk. 

For love of Yvette, Damase! This 
man was made for her. What love is 
this that would not sacrifice and take 
him back? 

“M’sieu!” His voice was faint. He 
spoke again. “M’sieu! It is dangerous 
to risk it after dark. We had better 
camp here. It is our last chance to 
stop. Round the next point there is no 
stopping!” 
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“I am not afraid, Damase!” 

“But yes, M’sieu! I cannot promise 
to guide you safely!” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“Not for myself!” 

“It is possible to make it?” 

“Possible!” 

“A good chance? 

“With any luck.” 

“Then let us go ahead.” 

“But if anything 
M’sieu—” 

“Teil them I took the risk myself!” 

So he could! So he would! And 
speak the truth about it to—salve his 
conscience a bit. 


99? 


happens to 
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Then Damase knew the devil 
have his way with him. And the fi 
joy of surrender to a greater po 
flooded him with murderous lust. 

VI. 

They passed the point. No sign 
turmoil or of danger here. On eit 
side the mountains rose up sheer, u 
high rocky bases, between which : 
flood was caught into a solid mass 
water. Only when one forgot the mou 
tains and looked at the shore line, « 
the thing grip the heart with awe. 1 
waters were held in, but not tan: 
The leash would soon be slipped; t! 
watch them leap forward to snar] 
the rocky ledges that still stood in th: 
way to freedom! 

Between these walls the dusk la) 
close, and the silence was intense. The 
sound of the waters below was an over 
tone that had nothing to do with th 
silence. 2g 
hour; the peace of nature that stilled 
the songs of birds on the mountain 
slopes above; the peace of eternity that 
throbbed beyond the sunset hour; the 
peace of the hills that towered above. 

The hills! The waters were hushed 
in their presence. The waters were 
restrained. They hurried by silently, as 
if their devilish raging was reproached 
by the tranquil hills. They bore with 
them to the white waters, two men in a 
frail craft. 

Damase called in a strained voice: 
“Leave it to me now, M’sieu!” 

The quarrel was on; the issue joined 
-——water and rocks, raging, foaming, 
roaring. 

Damase sat there in the stern, coolly 
enough. Coolly, because for the mo- 
ment his mind was all on his work; and 
his heart sang with the joy of conquest 
over natural forces. His pulse leaped 
then. If only Yvette could see him 
now! Yvette! Yvette! 

M’sieu in the bow there, brave as a 
god, too, facing homewards to her! 

There was the ledge beyond, the ledge 
he had in fancy seen all day, and the 
jutting tree—quite shallow from there 
to land, scarcely a wetting to make it! 
A clever twist and the thing would be 
done ... himself clinging securely to 
the tree, the canoe and the man swept 
to swift destruction. An accident, for 
which M’sieu took the risk. He woul: 
tell them that, and it was truth. Easy! 

Easy! 

No one to see it. 
the hills! 

Like flashing 
pierced his mind. 
“Unto the hills around do I lift up 

My longing eyes, : 

Oh, whence for me shall my salvation 
come, 

From whence arise?” 


No witnesses but 


spears the words 


Ah, the hills, Damase—what help in 


This silence was of the evening 
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ow? They will look on in silent 
._ and see this evil done, and 
tell. They will look on, their 
lity undisturbed, and in the 
g, while a white-faced corpse lies 
rushes of the marshland below, 
idden, they will be full of the 
g of birds. 

_ the good God, Damase is lost in 
irk flood of his jealous lust! No 
eth of will is in him. He can lift 
eart in a last fight with evil, but 
not his eyes, for they are busy with the 
waters and the approaching ledge... . 
What was that red light in the 
, thrusting aside the darkness? 

Red as blood! Red as jealous lust! 
Damase shivered, but his eyes in- 
stinctively looked up. Caught on an 
rshadowing peak, where the barren 


waters 


0 
granite stood boldly up, was an amazing 
glow. The setting sun, looking up 


through a notch in the rim of the world, 
bathed this hill-top in celestial light. 
Dimly he was aware that the dancing 
foam was all about him, jewelled in the 
ruby glow. 

Fascinated, he stared at the beauty of 
the hills. 

“Damase! Damase! A ledge of rock 
ahead. Whew! that was close!” 

They were past! Past while the ra- 
diance still dazzled him! Damase 
stared, white-faced, at the retreating 
ledge. Then he settled down to the task 
ahead. 

“Yes, M’sieu,” hesaid, lips trembling, 
“it was close! But the worst danger is 
now over!” 

VII. 

M’sieu was laughing to the group in 
the Duhamel home. Quite boldly, be- 
fore them all, he told of the exploit of 
Damase. And Damase, overcome, did 
not raise his eyes to see the rapt face of 
Yvette who watched M’sieu breathlessly 
as he told the tale. 

“T had no idea it was such a busi- 
ness!” laughed M’sieu. “Well, mam’- 
selle, I brought him through dangerous 
waters, but I promised I’d bring him 
safely home, Yvette, didn’t I?” 

Yvette was rosy red. As for Damase, 
he stood like a numbskull though 
M’sieu, it seems, motioned the others 
away, and left the stage clear for the 
thing. 

M’sieu took Damase by the shoulder, 
almost hissing at him: “You poor fool, 
speak up now, or I will run off with 
her! I’ve done my best to bring you to 
the point all day, because I saw how 
things were. Good lord, if you don’t 
believe me, look at the girl yourself!” 

Then Damase looked up; whereat 
M’sieu nodded his satisfaction and went 
out to light his pipe. And Damase 
saw the eyes of Yvette, that they were 
like the tender pools of the river, and 
as inviting; and saw her face, that it 
was as rosy as the hill-top kissed by 
the belated sun, 
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ee ae structed on an entire- 
for 100 to 300 ly new principle. It is 
perfect shaves, so designed as to auto- 


matically bring the edge 
of the blade in contact 
with the leather strop at 
the proper angle, thus in- 
suring a keen cutting edge. 
It can be used by anyone 
without skill or practice. The 
user cannot fail to get a su- 
persharp edge. Thousands al- 
ready know the joys of bet- 
ter shaves through this won- 





WANTED derful device. 
This clever inven- 
tion is meeting Ten Days’ Trial 


with nation - wide 


approval — in fact | Proves the Ingersoll Strop- 


it Is sweeping the | Ping Outfit is all we say for 
country. We want it. It costs no more than a 
good men to pre- few blades and by resharp- 
= — the = ening dull blades will save 
oe ae aultng J 20 fom, $5 to $10 a year. 
for It. No experi. | Se7d $1.00 for complete out- 
ence required, 4 /t, including patent Strop- 
Sells at sight. [§ per (blade holder) and fine 
Write for agents’ J leather Strop. Use it 10 
terms. days and if you do not get 

the most comfortable, quick- 
est and cleanest shaves you ever had, return it 
and we will return your $1, at once. 











Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres., New Era Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 4511, 476 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


$1 for which send me one Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropping Outfit complete, including the Ingersoll Spe- 
cially Prepared Leather Strop. It is understood that I 
can return the Outfit in 10 days if not satisfied, and 
that you will return my dollar. 


I enclose 


Name 


Address 


Make of Razor Used 


[1 Uf interested in Agents’ proposition, check here. 
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Your Friend, 
the Banker 


(Continued from page 17) 


lack of promptness in the payment of 
interest, or in taking care or notes 
when they mature, almost invariably 
count against the customer. Prompt- 
ness and thoughtfulness in all of these 
matters are essential if the patron is 
to get the best cooperation. The banker 
desires that each borrowing customer’s 
account should carry sufficient balances 
to provide the corporation with an ad- 
equate supply of funds to meet ordinary 
expenses, which, at the same time, serve 
as a premium to assure a definite line 
of credit for the customer. Moreover, 
such balances help the bank to keep its 
assets liquid to meet any emergency. 

The business man, therefore, must, 
in a straightforward manner, sell him- 
self and his products and plans to his 
banker, so that there will be a complete 
understanding on the part of each. The 
banker, to act fairly for the best in- 
terests of its stockholders and depos- 
itors, as well as for the best interests 
of the borrower, must be able to view 
the situation accurately and in detail, 
so that he can act carefully on the basis 
of sound knowledge. The business man, 
seeing this point of view, can thereby 
place his case clearly and definitely be- 
fore his banker, so that he can sell him- 
self and his corporation to the bank, 
and thereby get the best possible finan- 
cial cooperation, and the service such a 
customer can get extends far beyond 2 
line of credit. 

The modern bank serves its custom- 
ers in many ways: A credit depart- 
ment is ready to cooperate in supply- 
ing data on local or out-of-town firms 
and individuals; the officers, with their 
varied experience in the matter of 
financing corporations, are often able 
to aid a customer in re-organization, in 
managerial set-up, in organizing and 
operating a budget, in planning mer- 
chandising campaigns and in solving 
distribution problems. Likewise there 
is available much information in the 
files of the investment, securities anal- 
ysis and trust departments on corpora- 
tions, securities, stock and bond issues, 
organization and re-organization plans 
and financial and business conditions. 
The modern bank is, in fact, a depart- 
ment store of finance, and has avail- 
able for its customers many helpful 
services. These are always readily 
available to the customer, who, under- 
standing the bank’s point of view and 
responsibility, cooperates with his bank 
in its work of facilitating industry and 
commerce in the community. 
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The Sel of Sei 


N a true spirit of Rotary, | 

my personal service to ever 
of the Hotel McAlpin—and | 
you the most comfortable, ca: 
and pleasant visit to New Yor 
have ever experienced. 


Just wire, write or phon: 
reservations 


Opn Es, 


Managing Director 


IMEApin 
Broadway at 34% Street 


NewYork | 


your 


y 















of the “Buller Grade 
Thee F. Ser 


1730 Cheotnut St. 
Philadelphia, Ba. 





“GET ACQUAINTED” 





—with— 
“ADCO” LUNCHEON 
BADGES 
Celluloid or Metal 
ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. - - CHICAGO 


Write for Samples and Prices 





a You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
‘ and Stuttering. ‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It ‘Ils 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 y'> 


B. N. BOGUE, 10410 Bogue Bldg. 
1147 N. Wlinois St. Indianapolis 


THE SADLER 


INVESTMENT CO. 
LEASES ROYALTIES STOCKS 











ALFALFA FARMS CITY PROPERTY 
Artesia, N. M. 


P. O. Box 587 
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Unusual Stories of | 
Unusual Men 


(Continued from page 29.) 
alendars or prints of famous paint- | 
none of them defaced by glaring 
rtising messages. The name 
ter Loring” appears so inconspicu- 

y on them as to detract in no way 
n their beauty. 

It would require too much space to 
unt all of Mr. Loring’s advertising 
esses and it is best summed up, 
,aps, in the criticism of an advertis- 

g expert who wrote: 

‘Porter Loring’s advertising is par- 
ticularly effective because it reflects the 

jirit of a man who loves his fellows 
| is not ashamed to show it. 

“Mr. Loring distributes well-chosen 
souvenirs and novelties; he decorates 
the highways with artistic bulletins 
carrying messages about the beauty 
and charm of San Antonio—all of 
which is good commercial advertising 
for a funeral director. 

“But his own personality is his big- 
gest advertising asset. In all he does 
he is actuated by a desire to increase 
the world’s supply of happiness—and 
such advertising pays dividends of sat- 
istaction as well as business.” 


Me Loring entered the funeral-di- 

recting profession 15 years ago 
using the savings of several years in a 
railroad office to purchase a small in- 
terest in one of the leading firms in 
San Antonio. He was never able to 
reconcile himself to the old methods 
which added artificially mournful 
trappings to life’s saddest moments. 
He saw possibilities of a service which 
would lighten the burden of gloom 











“Qour Story in Picture 


For YouR CATALOG AND OTHER. 
ADVERTISING MATTER 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


.W. HOUSER, Pres 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











rather than add to it; a service that 
would ease the grief of the bereaved. 
To put these ideas into effect it was 
necessary to embark in a business of 
his own, a difficult thing to do on the 
small capital available but which he 
nevertheless accomplished. 

As a home for his business, Mr. Lor- 
ing purchased an old stone mansion 
which stood in the business section. 
The Spanish type in architecture, it 
lent itself readily for remodeling into a 
picturesquely handsome business build- 
ing which retains the atmosphere of 
welcome and refuge common to such old 
mansions. On the first floor is a beauti- 
ful chapel and reception room. Upstairs 
are Mr. Loring’s private office and the 
general offices. 

The chapel is a beautiful room dec- 
orated with several paintings including 
an Onderdonk original worth several 
thousand dollars. It is furnished in 
gray willow which blends with the 
tinted walls. Canary birds in willow 
cages lend a cheery note of song and 
the whole effect is such as to make the 
casual visitor forget the sad use to 





Raise Money With These 


Entertainments that have never failed to please and to exceed financial 
expectations. 
Given exclusively for Rotary and other service clubs. 


WOMANLESS WEDDING REVIEW 
CLEMENTINE MILLER REVIEW 
CLEMENDELE FOLLIES 


Staged by members of the local clubh—each play using from 30 to 175 
men attired as women—and after only four rehearsals. 


Each of these plays is especially adapted for the fun of the older men, 
as well as the younger members—attractive developments of the 


“Powder And Wig Club” idea. 
We Guarantee Receipts 


In our contract we guarantee that these plays, when produced in your 


town, will not bring you less than a specified sum. Use one of them to 
raise your budget for charitable and other club purposes. 


Write for Full Details 


Miss Clementine Miller (author, director and owner of copyright) 
Headquarters—Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., New York 
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A Bell To Be 
Proud Of 


Clubs who are the possessors of 
these handsome bells have cause to 
be proud. Such a thing lends dis- 
tinction to any mecting place. 


—-- 


And aside from its beauty and 
charm is its utility—a gentle tap 
and its mellow voice reaches to 
every corner of the room. 
Retary Bell No. 29 is 11 
inches high, finished in a 


geld bronze. $25 00 


Complete 

with striker 
We carry « complete line of Rotary 
Emblem geeds for all eccasions. 


Pp SSS 


——— == 





1252 ELM STREET 
7 Cincinnati, Ohio 











Week-End Gift 


send a box of 
“Osage Violets” 
Then watch for results! 
A VIOLET WITH 
FRAGRANCE 
Delivered to any point east 
of the Mississippi River 
Freshness Guaranteed 


A. G. SMITH & SONS 
Growers 
Petersburg 








Virginia 





For Your Next 

















DISTINCTIVE 
Hats 





Prices 
and sam- 
bles sent 
without 

obligation 


GEMSCO, 692 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











GOOD 
SUGGESTIONS 


How to increase sales 
or make entertainments 
(public or private) 
more enjoyable by use 
of Airo Balloons, 
Printed to suit the 
occasion including 
poner and other em- 


blems. 
Send for Catalog A 
and prices 
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which the room is dedicated. Even 
those who mourn cannot help feeling 
that an effort has been made to ease 
their burden of sorrow. 

Moving into this business home, Mr. 
Loring discarded every artificiality that 
had been associated with his profession. 
He has never worn a black necktie or a 
long black frock coat. He dresses as 
would any other business man. His 
new hearse car was several years ahead 
of the times and bore none of the old- 
time distinguishing marks. He sub- 
stituted beauty at the grave for the 
morbid crudeness of other days. In 
every way possible he stripped death of 
its sadness and his efforts were so 
quickly appreciated that others were 
compelled to follow in his steps thus ex- 
emplifying the fifth principle in the Ro- 
tary code of ethics. 

Mr. Loring’s work along these lines 
soon attracted attention throughout the 
profession and in 1923 he was one of 40 
out of the 40,000 funeral directors in 
the United States called to meet in Cin- 
cinnati and formulate a code of ethics 
and standards of public relations. 
Later he was invited to become a mem- 
ber of the Association of Selected Mor- 
ticians of which there are only 175 in 
the United States and membership in 
which is obtainable only on merit and 
by invitation. He is one of only three 
members from Texas and is chairman 
of the society’s committee on advertis- 
ing. 

Mr. Loring was living Rotary before 
there was a Rotary club in San An- 
tonio. He has carried the principles 
enunciated’: in the Rotary Code of 
Ethics out in letter and in spirit. His 
signal success is something to ponder 
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for the man who holds that “busin 
business” and takes his Code of F) ) je: 
with reservations. 

Porter Loring has given not on! 
service due but has sought alway. « 
perform the extra thoughtful and 
ly deed that transforms a comme :ja| 
deal into a friend-making transac: jon. 
In all his personal contacts, Mr. | oy- 
ing reveals the same kindly generosity 
and thoughtfulness and he is a leader 
and worker in every movement for the 
upbuilding of his home city. He |; 
generous contributor to charity, 
sympathetic contact with suff 
often finding deserving cases which } 
is able to bring to public notice with 
beneficent results. Recently the news- 
papers of the country displayed a lively 
interest in the case of the little Texas 
“grass girl,’ who was taken to a St. 
Louis hospital for an operation by a 
noted specialist for the removal of a 
grass blade from her lung where it was 
causing an abscess. Mr. Loring had 
discovered the child in a San Antonio 
hospital, enlisted the support of a news- 
paper and headed the contributions to a 
fund to pay her expenses. 

Mr. Loring is a past president of the 
San Antonio Rotary Club, has held 
numerous Offices in various civic organ- 
izations and has been honored both 
locally and nationally in his profession. 
He also is president of the San Antonio 
Advertising Club. His big hobby is the 
outdoors and he has a fine camp at 
Medina Lake, near San Antonio, where 
he spends much time the year round 
hunting, fishing, and motor-boating 
with congenial friends. Minor hobbies 
are pretty neckties and musical novel- 
ties of all kinds. 





A New Field of Service 


(Continued from page 15.) 


of progress and development. It is all 
a matter of human dynamics. It is all 
a matter of determining what should be 
done, and then of doing it in the most 
practical and business-like manner. 
Vermont has not been frowned on 
by the gods. Indeed, she has in many 
ways received their most kindly indul- 
gence. We have our acres of diamonds 
right here at home within the confines 
of this old commonwealth of ours, and 
when we are talking about boy’s work, 
what better thing could we do for Ver- 
mont boys than to do our share in mak- 
ing this a state in which they may re- 
main as men and find their opportuni- 
ties for well doing and well being with- 
out having to go elsewhere, as so many 
ef them do today? It is a question of 
finding our opportunities and of devel- 
oping them. And, as I have said, there 
is no body of men that possesses the 
knowledge, the energy and the loyalty 


to this beloved state in so great abun- 
dance as the members of Rotary. 

This, then, is the challenge to, and 
opportunity of Rotary, to be true to its 
ideal of service, of service to Vermont. 
I have had to be brief, to be very brief, 
in my treatment of this subject, and | 
dislike to scrimp it for I hold it close 
to my heart. I believe it would be most 
encouraging, a message of hope, to the 
people of the state if they were to be 
told that Rotary, as an expression of 
its unselfish devotion to its ideal of 
service, were to formulate a state-wide 
program of helpfulness, and I know 
that many will join with me in the 
belief that, individually or collectively, 
we could not put our talents to better 
use than to do our part, individually 
and collectively, in assuring to our sta‘e 
a future in the new day as fruitful 
and great as was her past in the old 
days. 
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such a wide variety of branded godds 
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Drive In and Out of a Warm 
Garage All Winter 


Save you ar ive gi: ind oil. Enjoy the 
same comfort that thousands have had with 
their WascO Systems for tl past nine years. 
Because of t patented automatic regulation, 
no matter how cold the night, your garage is 
always warm—your car warm and dry, ready to 


Start 


WASCO—The Original Garage Heating 
System—Self-Regulating Heater 


and System All Built 
You only put on a little coal once a day You don’t 
touch the drafts Our automat egulator saves on 
coal and prevents costly freeze-ups All cast iron 
hot water heating system Any handy man can set 
it up as all parts come cut-to-fit Not connected to 
city water 
Write For New Low Prices— 

Write today for catalog. Give size of garage and ask 
us for new w price WascO made in all sizes at 
reduced prices 

W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., Inc. 










439 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Prepare Order 

now and Now for | 
drive in Prompt | 
comfort Delivery 

all winter. READY TO-SET UP from Stock, | 








WEBBING 
BUCKRAM 

FORD RUBBER 
COTTON GOODS 


Canvas Innersoling 
Burlap—Ducks—Cambrics 
Artificial Leather 
Bow Linings 
Enameled Muslin—Drills 
Ducks 


The Landers Brothers 
Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 










THE FLORIDA KEYS 


Open the door to wealth, 
health and pleasure 
ALL-KEYS REALTY CO. 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Licensed Abstractors and Brokers 
Confidential Investigations 
John L. MeWhorter, General Manager 















How Rotary Shows Its 
Attendance Gains 


An Attendance Chart, studded 
with Moore Colored Maptacks 
interests every member. Chart 
mailed to any address for 10 
cents. Color Chart Free. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Phila., Pa. 













Electrical Manufacturers 
ATTENTION 


Let Us Take Care of Your 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


Reference Furnished Covers Entire Coast 


CARL E. NORD—THE NORD CO. 
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The Toledo Experiment 


| to continue in school, and to aid and 
encourage those boys who have special 
aptitude for mechanical, clerical, or 
other lines of work to carry on such 
work in the schools as will fit them for 
their vocation. We have felt that in- 
discriminate and sentimental emphasis 
upon higher education for all, very 
often proves harmful to the individual 
boys concerned. We try to make good 
bricklayers out of those who have an 
aptitude in this line rather than poor 
professional men. 

It has been the aim of the Rotary 
Boys Work Committee to go more and 
more into the preventive side of the 
problem. It is recognized that this 
can only be done by discovering the 
potential delinquent when he first gives 
evidences of his delinquent tendencies. 





(Continued from page 20) 


In the fulfillment of this aim 
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operation of principals and te: “a 


the public-school system has 

cured to the extent that they 
us their problem cases in whi 
is a likelihood of more seriou 
quent tendencies 
have been made to the princip; 


developing. Talks 


attempt to enable them to 1 a N 


symptoms of maladjustment; f, 
beginning of our work we fou 
the cases were coming to us { 


that is, after they had develope! ant; 
social attitudes and habits to such , 
marked degree that they were very (if. 


ficult to eradicate. It is with a 
preventing this that an attempt is mad 
to get the potential delinquent wher 
first shows up in school. 





That Other Fellow 


(Continued from page 20) 


He can un- 
derstand too the battle which you have 
to fight and helps to gird you for the 
conflict. 

“Tt will do no good,” he warns you, 
“to shed barrels and barrels of tears 
over your inconsistencies. You must 
choke the other fellow to death. A 
friend of mine who lived on an island 
in Puget Sound had a pet seal. He 
became exceedingly weary of the pat- 
pat of its feet and the flap-flap of its 
tail. To get rid of it he took it in a 
boat four miles across the bay and 
dropped it overboard. After spending 
a few hours at Seattle he returned 
home in a cheerful mood. He had dis- 
played his human ingenuity in outwit- 
ting a seal. But on opening the door 
the seal was lying by the stove and 
flapped its tail upon the floor in hearty 
welcome.” 





“That may do with a seal,” you re- 
ply, “but I have to contend against a 
fellow with whom chronic irascibility is 
the chief characteristic. Then he clings 
to me closer than a devil fish with his 
eight enormous arms.” 

“But the battle must be won,” your 
friend urges. “To make your business 
prosper, to have any peace or comfort 
in life, you and that other fellow must 
have a terrific struggle. There must 
be no mercy shown, no quarter given. 
Savage tribes believe that when a man 
kills an enemy the strength of the foe 
passes into his own vitality. If you 








2718 Elliot Ave. Seattle, Washington 








can add the virility of your obstrep- 


erousness to the amiability of your 


kindliness you may make a MAN.” 

“That is all very well for a man 
never had any trouble, 
sweat blood in a terrific contest 
his own self.” 


“Don’t you fool yourself about other 


men. They also have their battles t 
fight. Last summer I 
mountain with a number of frien |s f 
the week-end. While there we met 
bunch of fellows from V 
bégan to chaff each other about t 
name of the mountain, whether 
should be Tacoma or Rainier. 


one threw a snowball. 


July is fun alive and we were soon en- 
But as I 
raised up with a ball my ear caught 


joying a jolly scrimmage. 


a hard center-shot. I tried to ke 


my temper but I was stung. Tha’ 
other fellow cried in my burning eat, 


‘tit-for-tat.’ 


“He rushed me over to a little hill 
which sloped more sharply to the south, 
My feet had 


to get some wetter snow. 
scarcely touched the slippery g 
before they flew out from under n 


The way I went down that hill lickety- 


split! Over the bumps I bound: 
just at the snow 
over a slight rise and landed in © | 
of muddy water. The titter of 
whole crowd during dinner sham | 
back into sensibility.” 

“What further help did you h: ve 
overcoming that other fellow?” 

“Three sons and two daughter ” 


10 


who neve! 


went to the 


Seattle. We 


The dis- 
cussion was getting lively when some- 
Snowballing ir 


line I catapulted 


Bevedeate 
rnbaltt .- 
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The Voter 


(Continued from page 30) 


ures through the exercise of the 
expresses the average intelli- 
of the people, or whether public 
ion is accurately reflected. It 
be that the voting minority in- 
es a larger percentage of the un- 
‘med and a relatively smaller per- 
age of the intelligent educated 
enship. 
ie war of American independence 
a frightful struggle in its expendi- 
» of blood and treasure, to establish 
governmental principle that govern- 
nts derive their just powers from 
consent of the governed and to 
tablish the constitutional guarantees 
freedom of speech and of the press, 
eedom of religious worship, the right 

f trial by jury and equality before the 

iw, and the people have at all times, 
luring the last 1388 years, been very 
jealous of all these constitutional 
guarantees. Any attempt on the part 
of the government to take any of them 
from the people would result in revolu- 
t10n. 

The people are equally jealous of the 
ballot and any attempt to curtail parti- 
cipation in the elections would have an 
immediate reaction on the part of all 
the people, and yet that right which 
has been so freely guaranteed and 
which is so universal in its application, 
seems to be so little appreciated that 
our elections are for the most part con- 
trolled by organized minorities. 


PRACTICALLY every state in the 

Union has constitutional guarantees 
of an efficient system of public schools. 
It has been ascertained that more thana 
billion and a half dollars are expended 
each year at the hands of our public 
schools and this does not take into ac- 
count enormous sums which are spent 
by the colleges and universities of 
higher learning. 

One of the reasons for the expendi- 
ture of such large sums of money is 
found in the need of an educated, en- 
lightened citizenship, if popular govern- 
ment is to be permanent. However, we 
cannot avoid the fear that the people 
do not appreciate the importance of 
education and enlightenment in popu- 
lar government, neither do they appre- 
ciate the enormous sums of money 
which are expended for public educa- 
tion, and further there may be some 
doubt as to whether governmental 
agencies are justified in expending 
enormous sums raised by taxation upon 
the property of the people in educating 
them for participation in government, 
when they are so indifferent to its 
exercise. 


We sometimes hear that people re- | | 


fuse to take part in our elections be- 
cause politics has become corrupt and 
because politics in both parties are in 


many localities under domination of 
political bosses. The answer to this 
proposition is, that bosses could not 


exist for a day in any locality where 
all the people would go to the polls and 
vote intelligently. It is only because of 
the indifference on the part of the 
majority, and the opportunity thereby 
afforded to the minority to carry on 





their propaganda by organization, that | 


bosses are able to live. 


Voters sometimes stay at home be 


cause they are not informed upon the | 
issues to be decided by their votes. It 


may be admitted that there is not much 
to be gained by voting blindly, but it 
is certainly not more difficult for those 
who stay at home to become informed 
upon political issues than for those who 
actually go to the polls. Close students 
of this subject are convinced that the 
better educated classes are the ones 
who are staying away from the polls, 
and the poorly educated are those who 
are more attentive to that duty. 
Civic luncheon clubs have been ren- 
dering a splendid service for 
years in bringing the rank and file of 
citizenship into closer touch with public 
officials and in closer relations 
government. They 
better spirit of harmony among the 
people and of loyalty on the part of 
the people toward society. 





many | 


with | 
have produced a| 


They have | 
been a strong factor in educating the 


| 


people in public affairs and in building | 


a more ideal citizenship. All this of 


course will be in large part in vain | 


unless that improved spirit of 
operation shall find expression in the 
only manner in which it is possible to 
give it expression by making the in- 
fluence of their members felt in our 
general elections. 


Civic luncheon clubs are the strongest 
factor in American life today in pro- 


co- | 


moting sound public opinion, and those | 


clubs are now standing together in a 
great forward movement to bring about 
greater participation in our elections. 


This movement has started in the city 
of Columbus, Ohio, through an action | 


of the council of luncheon clubs and 
they have indorsed a movement where- 
by all clubs are called upon, not only to 
secure full participation on the part of 
their own members, but they have 
issued a clarion cal] to all other organi- 
zations, civil and religious as well as 
political, to join in the movement for a 
full vote at the general election to be 
held on the 3d day of November, 1925. 

















~ AROUND 
the WORLD 


Sailing Eastward 
from New York Jan. 14th 


on the famous Cunarder 


“FRANCONIA” 


As to ship, equipment, management, 
cuisine, service and value this world 
cruise stands beyond compare. 


A wonderful world 
rama; each country is visited 
at a time when climatic as 
well as other conditions are 
at their best. 


pano- 


An exceedingly complete World 
Cruise Guide Book, depicting the 
full itinerary is now ready; let us 
send you a copy. 


Fares cover all shore excursions. 


to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


on the White Star “Ship of Splendor’ 


“HOMERIC” 


the largest, most modern, most re- 
plete and most luxurious steamer 
sailing to the Mediterranean 


From New York January 23rd 


Supreme in every detail: in the su- 
perb specially chartered ship; in the 
cruise management and in the enter- 
tainments ye sate and ashore. 


The itinerary coversthe 
widest field of worth-while 
points, including sixteen days 


in Egypt (Holy land). 


Cook’s Fleet of Nile Steamers and 
Dahabeahs stands foremost on that 
river. 
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Everybody is helped— 


everybody should help! 





Merry Christmas 
Pye mCrelele Be clin 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 


THE NATIONAL, 





STATE, AND LOCAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


UBERCULOSIS in this country is a threat against 
your health and that of your family. There are more 


than a million cases in this country today. 


The germs from a single case of tuberculosis can infect 
whole families. No one is immune. The only sure escape 
is to stamp out the dread disease entirely. It can be stamped 
out. The organized work of the tuberculosis crusade has 
already cut the tuberculosis death rate in half. This work 
is financed by the sale of Christmas Seals. 


Everybody is helped by this great work —and every- 
body should heip in it. Let every member of your family 
stamp ail Christmas parcels, letters and greeting cards with 
these able little warriors against disease. Everybody, every- 
where, buy Christmas Seals —and buy as many as you can. 
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The Dubuque Idea 


(Continued from page 24) 


that he would be accorded a bet- 
earing than any of the other mem- 
What kind of a talk he would 
» was a question, for he had never 
en before an audience; but we 
ted him fully—and our trust was 
in vain. 
me of you who are reading this 
cle have heard him speak at dis- 
conferences or at similar meet- 
and more of you have read his 
icles in THE ROTARIAN. He has the 
ulty of not talking over the heads 
his audience, but of talking his way 
to their hearts; and in his maiden 
ech he succeeded in convincing our 
iests that the one idea behind the 

.eeting was to sell friendship, and that 

1ere can be no friendship until after 
there is aequaintanceship. 

The meeting broke up with “The 
Close of a Perfect Day,” and everybody 
ang. 

We held two more meetings in the 
county that fall, two the next year, 
and last year our inability to secure 
halls limited the number to one. 


* * * * * * 


ys have we accomplished ? 

Rome was not built in a day, and 
to say that we have done away with all 
the old rancor would be untrue. But 
we have buried the hatchet more or 
we have made friends and ac- 
quaintances throughout the country; 
we have convinced our farmer friends 
that we are sincere and have no axe 
to grind in these meetings. Various 
farm organizations are now holding 
their meetings in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, they are willing to attend Rotary 
meetings occasionally, and the same 
Fred Kammiller who was supposed to 
have sold out his farmer friends for 
a membership in Rotary is now intro- 
duced at their meetings as a farmer, a 
member of the Farm Bureau, a Ro- 
tarian, and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce. They look upon him as 
their representative in those organiza- 
tions. And while at the first meeting 
some fifty club members had to sit 
down to supper without a guest, at our 
last meeting we were embarrassed by 
having a turnout so large that some 
thirty farmers had no individual host 
from the city. 

And one of the younger farmers, 
leaving a Get-Together Meeting, was 
heard to remark to a friend: “I feel 
as though I could shake hands with 
my worst enemy now.” Isn’t that worth 
working for? 

* * ok + * + 


It will take time for the leaven to 
work through the community, but we 


sce e 
less; 


are convinced that the effort pays. We | 


are continuing the work this year, and 
expect to do so year after year. We 
are richer in friends. We realize that 
when there are differences in opinion 
to be ironed out the first thing we 
must do is to get the other fellow’s 
then to 
agree, 


learn the 
rest will 
We are 


viewpoint, points 


wherein we and the 
be a matter for compromise. 
searching for the other side’s ideas, 
and to find out the things we all agree 
on. Then, with 


friendship, the rest 


will come easily. 


There are two points where our pro- 
gram is weak. First, we are confining 
our efforts to the short time in the fall 
when the 


farmer has a rest between threshing 


roads are good and when 


and silo-filling. The Farm Bureau has 
twenty-five or thirty township organ- 
that hold meetings 
throughout the county at least monthly, 


izations social 
and we should have three or four mem- 
bers present at each of these meetings. 
Uniting with the other service clubs, 
it would mean each man devoting one 
evening in ten weeks to the making 
not be too 
And second, 


of friends—which should 
much to ask of a Rotarian. 
we should have some sort of a follow-up 
system. Practically every farmer guest 
has asked his host to “drive out some 
Sunday and see me—and bring your 
family along.” 
vitations have been accepted! 


Far too few of these in- 


Once the ice is broken, the most diffi- 
cult thing is to interesting 
We that 
wrestling, music, community singing, 
all take Some farmer 
should speak, the County Agent should 
give an address, and one interesting 
speaker who will not talk over the 
heads of his audience 
selling talk on friendship of not over 
twenty minutes. 
farmer his 
have the meeting last too late—remem- 
ber the cows will have to be milked 


provide 


programs. find boxing, 


well. local 


own business, and don’t 


at sunrise. 

In this section of the country the 
meetings should be held within doors. 
Many a country church is provided 
with a good hall and a kitchen, and 
with a mortgage that the women will 
work their heads off to reduce. Don’t 
get the idea that you are giving the 
farmer a meal, for he is providing the 
raw food and his wife and daughters 


are doing the work of preparing and 
Incidentally, they stay to | 


serving it. 


should make a | 


Don’t try to tell the | 
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and the 
filing system art 


| The 
| pape 
| 


problem Of every 


loads. The 


mtainers to 


banc 
peak 
rs that tax their c 
efficiently taken 


filing 


the utmost must be 
} 


, 
pecause it 18 a rule 


care of 
these very containers are the 

| \ u W sh 
your own filing prob- 
ut changing your present 


that 


ones re ferred to most 


- 
— 


System, try 


Uerte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


They always stand upright in the 
filing cabinet with their index 
in plain view ready for quick filing 
and instant reference. They will efh 
ciently hold 3, 30 or 300 let 
will outlast twenty or more flat 
manila folders hecause they are 
made of Paperoid, a pure hemp 


stock. 





tabs 


ters and 


We ask you to try a Vertex 
Pocket in place of a _ folder 
where the load is heaviest and | 
offer below a free sample pocket 
for this purpose. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 
Dept. A 
Durable Filing Containers 


925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Ve some meemees (lf HERE «-<—<ceeeeeatt 
Please send for examination and trial a_ free 
sample of Bushnetl’ VERTEX” Paperoid File 
Pocket, as described in November Rotarian 
Name of Firm 
Address 
Namo of Person Inquiring 
Letter Size or Legal Size desired 
If special size is required, send sample of sheet to 

be filed and give width and height of drawer 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A. 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Florida 


Consolidated Cars of Household 


Goods and Automobiles 





are loaded on dependable schedule from 
Stations in 


Chicago St. Louis 
Detroit Cleveland 
Buffalo Cincinnati 
New York Philade!phia 
direct t Jacksonvilk 
Pampa 
Miami 
and other centers. 
Consult our nearest office for rates and 


particulars. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


General Office 


7 Seuth Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Offices in all Principal Cities 














Before The Buyer 


Appearance Qualify 


Quality And 
Calendars For 


Grammes Art-Metal 
Executive Desk Service. How 
Many Reminders Of Your Prod- 
ucts Or Service Do You Need. 


305 Union St., 
Allentown, Pa. 


Mfrs. Metal Speclalties, Name Plates, Ete, 





Pp" MANUFACTU RERS—FINISHERS==™ 


AUTOMOBILE TOP 
MATERIALS 





Single—double Waterproof Cloths 
Texture Slip Cover 
Fine, Long Materials 
Grains Rain Coat 
Art Leather Material 








Rubberizing, Coating for the Trade 
Send for Samples and Prices 


Combined and Coated 
Rubber Fabrics 





The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES TO YOU 
Beautiful sample set mailed upom request. bay frow 
manufacturer direct, save middlemam’s profit. Write 








Keep Your Story » 
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hear the program, and they enjoy it as 
much as the men do. 

It is hard, slow work; and the results 
are not apparent at once. But it feels 
good, when you stop at some strange 
farmhouse to fill the radiator, to be 
greeted with a “Hello, Mr. Brown! 
Guess you don’t remember me. I met 
you at that meeting at Sherrill’s two 
years ago”; and when leaving to be 
asked, “When are you going to pull off 
another of those Get-Together meet- 


ings? Don’t leave me out when you 








pow. 
ROLAND SPOHN, Independence Square, Philadelphia 





do. . 


Five years ago that could not have 


| occurred. 





Is There Anything 
Wrong With 
Rotary? 
(Continued from page 7) 


From a different standpoint, here is 


another criticism I have come across in | 


the writings of a psychologist, Everett | 
Dean Martin, for whom I have great 
He is 


respect. lecturing on Public | 


Opinion: 


| 
Public opinion has to do with those auto- | 
matic forms of thought and behavior which | 
are imposed upon us from without. * * * | 
opinion. 
judgment. } 
among certain 


Public opinion is often merely class 
It is not the result of private 
There public opinion 
business men with respect to organized 
labor which is not the result of private 
judgment. In the average Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, or advertising men’s 
organization there amazing unanim- 
ity about the aims and ideals of 
The arguments are always the same, 
if arguments they can be called. ‘‘Unions 
mean inefficiency,” ‘‘walking delegates are 
a'ways unwilling and loyal 
ing men out on strike,” “organized labor 
is only another form of socialism and 
socialism means dividing up,” ete. 


is a 


is an 
alleged 
labor. 


calling work- 


Personally I think Martin is here a 
victim of the type of Public Opinion 
which he declaims against, in applying 
this characterization so glibly to Rotary 
Clubs as a whole, without, I imagine, 
any private judgment on the matter. 
But if is exactly the prevalence of such 
thoughts which this article is to dis- 
cuss. 

Some time in March, 1925, this item 
appeared in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union: 





Postmaster Kaynor Defends Kiwanians 

Refutes statement by Rabbi Wise calling 
club selfish association ... At the recent No 
More War conference of women held at 
Washington, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise de- 
clared the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs to be 
nothing more than luncheon clubs _ inter- 
ested only in their petty business associa- 
tions. 


This is a typical example of the man- 
ner in which an idea about the Rotary 
Club becomes generally accepted. The 

(Continued on page 52) 
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REASONABLE 
RELIGION 


by Charles Henry Mackintosh 


Dedicated to the Mother-Club of Ir 
ternational Rotary in appreciation o 
the enthusiastic reception given to A> 


OUTLINE OF THE BOOK whe 
presented, in the form of a LEC 


TURE, to the Rotary Club of Chicag 
on Sept. 15th, 1925. 

This book squarely meets the needs « 
our new Age of Reason which reject 
or neglects what it cannot UNDER 
STAND 

It REVIVES religion in terms of 
scientific demonstration, reconciling re 
ligion with the latest developments in 
science, 

A BELIEVABLE BOOK—beautifull 
printed and bound in limp, hand-made 
covers of dark-blue morocco. 


($1 50) MACKINTOSH SERVIC! 


910 S. Michigan Ave., CHICACG 
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Office Chair Cushion 


Brown Felt Top—Mule skin bottom 
—stuffed with Hair—Size 18x17 14 


$2.50 


Sent Parcel Post to any part of 
United States 
If not satisfactory money gladly refunded 
Send check today. 
Reynolds Felt Co., Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 











From the Land 


of Evangeline! 
A Fine Food for Children 


Pure open kettle ribbon cane syrup. 
In your father’s day known as “New 
Orleans Molasses.” Nothing finer with 
hot cakes, biscuits or waffles on a 
frosty morning. 

In case lots of 6, 10 Ib. cans, $2.00 
per can. Less than case lots, $2.25 
per can. 


F. O. B. Shreveport, La. 


R. P. BENNETT 
Box 298, Shreveport, La. 
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“A City Is Known by Its Hotels” 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Does Your Club 
Want $100? 


Could your club use a contribution to its 
charity fund or to some community- 
service objective ? 


Here’s the Way to Get It: 


Send THE ROTARIAN an interesting story 
of the best thing done by your club or any 
other Rotary Club. Each month THE 
ROTARIAN will feature a story of some 
activity by a Rotary Club in 


Boys Work 


Agricultural 
Program 


Crippled Children 
Work 


Club 
Administration 


Town-Planning 


or in some other phase of 


Rotary Club Activities 


For each such article accepted and pub- 
lished THE ROTARIAN will pay to the club 
or to the individual sending the article, $100 
or such other amount as the article may merit. 


es ome 


This is not a prize contest but an offer to 
pay for what is wanted. The Editors reserve 
the right to accept or reject any article sub- 


mitted. 
CONDITIONS 


Articles should not be more than 2,500 words in 
length. 

They must be typewritten (double-spaced) on one 
side of the sheet only. 

Photographs, sketches, diagrams, etc., which will 
illustrate or make clearer the text of the article will 
be welcomed. 

Inscribe at the top of the first sheet: Club Activity 
Feature Article for The Rotarian, submitted by........ 

Be sure to indicate whether the article is submitted 
by the club or by an individual, that is to say, 
whether the compensation is to be made to a club 
or to an individual. 


THE ROTARIAN 


221 E. 20th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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French Silk 


Cravats $6.00 each 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


Assortments from our Unusual Merchandise ap- 
propriate for Gifts of very Luxurious Quali:y 
will be sent to any ROTARIAN on approval— 
state colors preferred. Articles to be mono- 
grammed should be ordered at once. 


Illustrated Brochure mailed upon request 


K. Sulka & C 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Hotel Sherman 


Chicago 
Rotary Club 
Headquarters 

Parlor G 

Mezzanine Floor 






Rotary Club Hotel 
In the Heart of Chicago 


Write R after your name when you register 
(R). Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club 
every Tuesday at this Hotel at 12:15. Vis- 
iting Rotarians always welcome. 
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(Continued from page 50) 
women at Washington from all over 
the country heard Rabbi Wise. They 
did not see Postmaster Kaynor’s refu- 
tation. Rabbi Wise, I understand, was 
a speaker at the Toronto Rotary Con- 
vention. Either he is not sincere, or 
that formal expression of Rotary at 
Toronto did not impress him very 
favorably. 

A little later this spring Clarence 
Darrow lent his newspaper-publicity 
value to an even more rabid statement. 
He and Scott Nearing were debating 
in Boston on some such subject as “The 
Optimist.” A newspaper reported Dar- 
row as follows: 

Mr. Darrow opened his argument for the 
negative by lashing the optimists. ‘I know 
some optimists,” he said, ‘‘and you will find 
them in the Chambers of Commerce. They 
know life is worth while, and the reason 
they know is because they can get money. 
You will find optimists in the Rotary Clubs 
singing songs and _ listening to fool 
speeches about nothing. You will find them 
in the Lions Club; here they roar about 
money. You will find them in the Kiwanis 
Club, and wherever they are gathered to- 
gether a body of 100 per cent Americans, 
you will find them boasting and lying and 
stealing. Their sole interest is in getting 
rich and anything may be used for that 
purpose. 











Where Ignorance Is Folly 
It is Bliss to be Wise 


There is no bliss to that ignorance 


which prevents your knowing when the 
first onset of disease gets a hold on your 
system, 

Like a spark, it may, if neglected, de- 
velop into the flame of chronic disease. 

You should know. You should keep a 
check on your health condition. If you 
know you are healthy—knowledge is bliss. 


Our service gives you this knowledge 
keeps a periodical check on the state of 


your health, as revealed by urinalysis. 

Have you read “The Span of Life’? 
If not, write for a copy to-day. We will 
send it to you free. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. Soule, President and Founder 
R. 115 Republie Bldg., CHICAGO 








He’ll Like a Luxury Shaving Brush 
It Lathers and Massages and Gives 
a Better Shave 


$1.50 


Postpaid 
Anywhere 










UXURY in ease of shaving and 
in cleanness and closeness 
of the shave Just work up a 
lather quickly with the thick 
brush of Badger-cased soft bris- 
tles. Then turn it over and 
with the rubber fingers ‘‘rub in” 
the lather and massage your skin all in one 
operation. Makes a hit with every man. 


Stainless Procucts Sales Co., Inc. 
1204 6th Street Watervliet, N. Y. 
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Right in line with this petty business 
and acquisitive conception of Rotary 
is the following occurrence. Only a 
short time ago two clients of mine were 
talking about luncheon clubs. One 
said, “All these clubs, Rotary and the 
like, while professing exclusive interest 
in Service, act on the principle of using 
membership in order to get the dollar 
out of other members more easily.” 
And the other succinctly backed him up 
with, “You’ll never find purchasing 
agents members of Rotary very long!” 

Mr. Duncan Aikman in the April, 
1925, Harpers says there is a danger- 
ous impulse rampant in America. “This 
impulse,” in his opinion, “explains the 
epidemic spread of Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs and their increasingly sickly imi- 
tative organizations, with their osten- 
tatious rituals of sentimental pledges 
and patriotism, their boisterous exhi- 
bitions of forced good-*ellowship; their 
eternal prattle about—and goody-goody 
performances of—service.” 

One more quotation: This I find in 
the December, 1924 issue of The Book- 
man. The editor is being called to task 
for some reference he had previously 
made about the “American tradition” 


in literature: 

An angry letter pursued us from one of 
the most brilliant women of a large town, 
who reads the modern reviews, we suspect, 
and is probably a so¢ial leader. ‘“‘What do 
you mean by the American tradition?” she 
writes, and proceeds in all seriousness: 
“Does not everything typically American 
stand for all that is ugly and vulgar? Does 
it not destroy beauty? Hasn’t it created 
our Rotary Clubs, our ugly buildings’”—and 
she goes on. Who can blame her? Is she 
not inspired by some of our most eagerly 
read leaders of opinion? 


You will not, I am sure, misunder- 
stand my reference to all these items. 
We receive enough praise of Rotary 
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within our own circle of fello\ 
Nothing is gained by blinking the 
Much can be gained by taking stv. ,: 
ourselves. Our own individual ¢ 
tion of the true worth of Rota 
proof against the sting of unwarra :¢, 
criticism. As you will appreciate . | 
continue, I am not at all disturb< 
what others think of Rotary as 
as their uncomplimentary thought 
not based on any undesirable faci of 
Rotary influence and actions. 

However, Rotarians are obviously \\ot 
all perfect, nor greatly different fm 
other human beings. Conseque: tly 
these widespread ideas of Rotary re 
doubtless unfortunately based partly on 
the truth and only partly on miscon- 
ceptions. So far as they are based on 
the truth, we certainly should concern 
ourselves with the remedy. 


T one time I was a member of the 
publicity committee of our locul 
club. We were charged, I believe, with 
telling our part of the world how good 
Rotary was and what valuable things 
we as a club were doing. But in my 
opinion, any work of a publicity nature 
to combat misconception is unnecessary, 
unwise, and insincere for such a non- 
commercial organization as Rotary— 
and in fact, the purpose of any such 
publicity is by way of being accom- 
plished automatically I think, if Rotary 
and its members become in truth what 
we profess to be—if whatever unde- 
sirable facts on which uncomplimentary 
ideas may be based, are corrected. 

If you consider the criticism of 
Rotary implicit or explicit in all the 
above quotations, three points of view 
will, I think, become evident. 

Primarily I imagine, Rotary is used 
by many non-members as an adjective 
of ridicule or dissatisfaction because 
it is a convenient label. I have seen 
the word “moron” defined as “any per- 
son who does not agree with one’s own 
ideas”—so “Rotarian” is applied in a 
derogatory sense by some people to 
others who represent opposition. 

First is the opposition which the un 
derprivileged or so-called radical feels 
toward the well-to-do. These people 
see Rotary as a group of the typical, 
conservative standpatters of capitalism, 
business, and the professions. Frankly, 
I do not see why any Rotarian need 
concern himself greatly on this account, 
beyond seeing that his own and his 
club’s actions and influence is fair. The 
Rotary ideal as such is really not the 
object of this criticism. It really in- 
volves the members of Rotary only as 
parts of a still larger class. A Rotarian 
has the same responsibility everyone 
else has, among the class of the “haves” 
in contrast to the “have nots,” to see 
that the living, social and earning con- 
ditions and the frictions resulting from 
them are illuminated by a square deal 
and by thorough-going education. Ro- 
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tary loubtediy will continue to be 

the enient butt of this kind of 

1 because it is based on our 

’ hip qualifications. This is a 
course which I cannot urge 


ge unless I am willing to urge 
ete revision of the fundamental 
-ha ristics of the Rotary Club. 
The s nothing wrong nor undesir- 
the organization of represent- 
isiness and professional men into 


ati 
a ¢ 

T! second kind of opposition orig- 
inat’. with the intellectual. I do not 
use (iat term as a slur. I really am 
co ced that some of the finest minds 
an the leading writers, psycholo- 
gis publicists, and educators of our 
time are in the habit of referring to 


the Rotarian as an example of the con- 
ventional minded, rather vulgar and 
or less stupid business man—a 
Babbitt, in other words. Mencken and 
Sinclair Lewis have had a great deal 
to do with starting this practice. But 
in general I am sure this sort of abuse 
of Rotary is thoughtless rather than 
the result of analysis and conviction. 


TNDOUBTEDLY Rotary has plenty 
of the Babbitt type in its member- 
ship, but it is not an exclusive Rotary 
feature. As Lorimer of the Post pointed 
out, there are Babbitts a-plenty among 
the critics of Rotary, and all through 
society in general. Here again a Ro- 
tarian need not in my opinion particu- 
larly concern himself as a Rotarian— 
but merely as an individual. He should 
see that he conducts himself by the rule 
of reason—liberal and untrammelled— 
rather than by the rule of the crowd, or 
too much by the conventions and by 
one’s emotions. Likewise the individual 
and through the individual, the Ro- 
tary Club, can well see to it that their 
influences encourage the development of 
real merit, skill, genius and educational 
ambition wherever and however these 
qualities evidence themselves. 

In the conduct of a Rotary Club, may 
I say in passing, it seems to me a duty 
of its officers not to let the club’s activ- 
ities consist mainly of merely good- 
fellowship, hail-fellow-well-met and 
emotion-inspirational activities. While 
this spirit should be present in normal 
proportions, too much of it invites the 
Babbitts, and tends to lend justifica- 
tion to this second type of Rotary crit- 
icism, 

But there are intellectuals who as a 
result of careful and honest analysis 
of movements like Rotary, feel called 
upon to oppose them on philosophical 
and social grounds. They conceive Ro- 
tary as a manifestation of the ever- 
present temptation of men to impose 
reform upon the rest of the world by 
wholesale. They have no patience with 
the fallacious and abortive purpose im- 
plicit in Rotary, as they see it, to 
bring the millennium by forcing from 
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the outside an abstract idea of service 
upon one group by another, intrinsic- 
ally no better. If that is the purpose 
of Rotary—and it must be admitted 
that many of our luncheon speakers in- 
dicate that it is—then Rotary is wrong 
and the philosopher unquestionably 
right. But as a matter of fact what 
can be said with reference to this fun- 
damental criticism of Rotary can also 
be said with reference to the third 
main objection to Rotary, which follows. 

The third kind of opposition to Ro- 
tary is to my mind the most important 
and unfortunate. People outside of 
Rotary feel that its members consider 
themselves superior, merely because 
they are Rotarians. They look upon 
the Rotarian as a self-appointed up 
lifter. This is true of a certain gen- 
eral public opinion of the Rotary move- 
ment as a whole. It is no less true in 
individual localities where the same 
thought appears in various other clubs 
with reference to their local Rotary 
club, and particularly in the thoughts 
of individuals toward individual Ro- 
tarians. 

The reason for this feeling is obvi- 
ous. The Rotary Club sponsors the 
idea of Service. Its fundamental seems 
to most people an attempt to say, 
“Watch us—we are good—we’ll show 
the world how to do things right!” 
Well, you know the kind of a reaction 
that will always arouse. It is sharp- 
ened by what to many people seems 
to be hypocrisy in our slogan “He prof- 
its most, etc.” 

The question is how to correct this 
situation. It can’t be done quickly. It 
cannot be done by attempting to change 
outside opinion merely. It must be done 
by changing ourselves, letting the inevi- 
table result on outside opinion of Ro- 
tary take care of itself. 


you will find nowhere in the six 

objects of Rotary anything that in- 
structs Rotary Clubs to go out as cru- 
saders for public good. I commend 
these objects to your careful analysis. 
Here they are: 


To encourage and foster: 
1. The ideal of Service as the basis of all 
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worthy enterprise. 

2. High ethical standards, in business and 
professions. 

%. The application of the ideal of Service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 

4. The development of acquaintance as an 
opportunity for service. ' 

5. The recognition of the worthiness of all 
useful occupations and the dignifying by 
each Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 
portunity to serve society. 

6. The advancement of understanding, 
good will, and international peace through 
a world-fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the Rotary ideal of 
Service. 


To my mind these objects should be 
interpreted as putting Rotary activi- 


ties and ideals primarily in business, | 
but also in civic and personal relations | 


—not as an organization, but through 
the individual member. 


Rotary influ- @ 
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ence is supposed to have its primary can we do this year that || hess Ev 
Select effect upon the individual member. them all?” rm the ( 
Men are supposed to join Rotary be- That way, in my opinion. jes the I 
Paper Shell Pecans cause individually they may draw in- disintegration of the club or . ., fail. t 
spiration from it. And they are asked ure to inspire its membershiy |) p a 
. to join because it is believed they can tary principles. It is far beter ¢ c.g, wh 
give some measure of inspiration to to me, that a Rotary Club a. <ych » a 
other members. This inspiration will nothing to gain public recogn : op, },, is 
in turn evidence itself in all the activ- that its members be inspired «| do oy. " 
“4% . . ° Pe ‘ - ile mu 
ities of the individual members, par- thusiastic and effective servi. as ,,. a | 
ticularly in their businesses and profes- dividuals in the existing age) je fon ne 
sions. The ideal of service is not to betterment such as the Community ee 
= —— amemeenenee $ aon be labelled a Rotary property and Chest, the church, and in civic ap; thi 
10-lb. oo api 950 promulgated everywhere by Rotary business affairs. We 
ihe _ 23.50 propaganda. It is by no means exclu- 2. s & oe « f  ias 
50 Ibs.............. ... 45.00 sive to Rotary. Service is not in any Is it not a startling fact that th & 7 
PRPS st: peer: Rane oe A SRE a important sense a name or policy. It ideal of service for which Rotary “i 
The transaction is not completed until the is action. And that action should pri- stands, should have been used as the pia 
customer is satisfied. marily be an individual characteristic basic theory of Karl Marx, the Social. fo! 
. ‘. _— ° . 0 
FRED C. LOVELESS in one’s regular duties and contacts. jsts and the communists, who are f 
Musquawkie Farms Thomasville, Ga. Rotary, I am convinced, should concern anathema to the average Rotarian, and . 
itself with informing and inspiring its who are bitter opponents of the Rotary as 
own individual members. organization? ; ee 
Let me add what weight I can there- Nicholas Murray Butler, president of ( 
fore in support of the first two alter- Colymbia University, showed the truth Un 
native pragrame for Rotary expressed of the statement I have just presented, edi 
a on the “Editorial Comment” page of jn g speech before the Republican State edi 
‘ THE RoTarIaN for June. I quote: Editorial Association of Indianapolis, Re 
There are two different programs advo- Feb 1924: 
eated in Rotary. One of them should be ebruary, . 
a eliminated. The movement against the democratic ; 
N HANKSCIVING The second is that of a militant Ro- per had to bars an idea, a theory on 
HALLOWE’E THA wae -* ry oe . which to rest if it was to make progress 7 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS. tary organization, making itself felt Wik Geeety tae: Goel We the clown 2 
Whea favors, nolee-makers and novelties politics as Rotary. The first is out- teachers and preachers of the doctrine of : 
are supplied the guests—then good fellows lined as follows: communism who arose, particularly 
get together in a hurry. h : England and France about the middle of q 
As an introduction to our novel line: There are those who hold that Rotary is the nineteenth century, and who reached ; 
a training center, a clearing house, and thate cll eis Marl blished th 
50 Prett Paper Hats eee ts Kk ; ee ; eir climax when Kar arx published th 
S y inspiration fountain for good citizenship. first volume of his book “Das Kapital.” 
50 Colored Balloons Hence a Rotarian goes the limit in doing setae eiien tn & tell eontary ac . th 
50 Noisemakers his duty as a citizen. He thinks, talks, he Thess peenchers and tendhers got hold of a un 
300 Rolls of Streamers votes, he influences legislation, he selects half truth, and they made the most of |: : 
10 candidates for, office and campaigns for That half truth is that man’s conduct AY 
° , them, and he himself even accepts nomina- should not be directed at selfish ends, but 
Larger assortments in proportion 7 on ae 4 Be Be — oe at ends of service to his fellows. The really 4 7) 
ings does he do in name o otary l rell-bal ed individual is not 
ROSS SOUVENIR co. or as a Rotarian. He does them a; a citi- sided i Phare gg ky oo sella but ' 
36 W. 33rd St. New York City zen who may have gotten from Rotary his rather by zeal for service to his kind. Th 
inspiration and encouragement to be a good preachers and teachers of communism in- 
citizen. terpreted this to mean that individual ini- Bee 
I would extend the thought of Rotar tiative, individual enterprise, indivdu1l 
6 Collars Laundered FREE “ a 6 : 7 thrift, individual accumulation, must »b ec 
A a as a “training center and fountain of h ig es eeEE eetively tp . B 
Genuine Troy, N. Y., Laundering || ;,.):-at:on” ra ; rere eer eee entirely in 
’ "~ inspiration” for the individual, into order that the individual might be compclle ry 
“OUR starched collars can be laun- || every field of individual human activ- ae of ae rt opaoancag yam So subor- pi 
dered to look like they did when sas cans dinate ane to the — This is the pro- 
vou bought them. We can do it be- || ies: not alone to that of civics and — foundly immoral teaching which we arc 
cause we launder for good government. I am opposed to pub- asked to substitute for the principle of , om 
CAUSE Cc ke ae ‘ i b he R ~y Clab democracy. Instead of calling upon the in- : 
collar makers. lic action y the Rotary ub as an or- dividual to do the best he can with hi Ir 
To intreduee our os. ganization. Its influence should be powers, to rise in. the scale of life, to in- ic 
ity work to you we wi : a creasingly fit himself to be of service and 
launder 6 collars free. made effective anonymously through its ass Sea Gl ated a. accert » » tl 
Sar tae ue te ane individual members. system by which the mass crushes the indi- a 
Handy Mailing Box and tell you of our : : si vidual until he is but a part of its shapcles ; n 
unique plan. Customers in all states. ge practical working out of this self. (Italics are mine.) 
COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY policy in the management of a Ro- To me, Rotary’s highest purpose is 
paviianpmaitties trey, N- ¥- 1! tary Club should lead soundly I believe increasingly to fit its members individ- 
: —___________—__— | to something quite removed from the ually to be of service, and not tempt 
annual competition by. succeeding ad- them to throw the burden upon the or- 
e es ° : . . M4 . 
Official ministrations to exceed their predeces- ganization, as an easy way out of the 
sors in some public demonstration of duty which is primarily individual. 
Rot ary Rotary Club service. Rotarians have in- Butler shows the danger of the extreme 
dicated to me that they sometimes catch application of the service principle. 
Fla gs a sense of concern on the part of their J. E. House, who conducts a column . 
directors which might be expressed in the New York Evening Post, wrote : 
Our Specialty thus: “Last year President Jim put as follows, February, 1925, about the 
U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and over a municipal orchestra. The year cause of the epidemic of thievery ow . 
prices. Badges and Banners. before President Tom built a boys’ club current. He says “Its taproot £0°s 
Send for catalogue. dining-hall as his outstanding achieve- down to the theory inculcated by ‘he 
GEORGE LAUTERER CO ment. The year before, it was some- do-gooders and public-wealers, © \1t 
2 
i i referabl vernm “at, 
om. W. MADISON 8T. CHICAGO, ULB A thing else for which the Rotary Club somebody, p erably the go 
received public notice. What, oh what, should do something for everybody. 
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Dean Martin in discussing 
Mind says this: 
ept of the group mind leads us 
vhen discussing the evils of the * 
onment, that we are each one of 
ment as well as the individual 
adjust himself to the environment. 
at the individual is a product of 
his nment. Yet that same individual 
of his neighbor’s environment. 
T ve the environment, therefore, we 
st rove ourselves. Yet we all have 
* speaking of the social environ- 
f we were not a part of it. This 
o the notion that we may improve 
’ tampering with some mysterious 
’ : hich is not ourseives. To improve 
must improve our own habits. 
W in a day, however, in which it is 
to try to improve society by 
culation of the group as a whole. 
W ot wait until we may persuade and 
We do not even wait until we 
irselves formed desirable habits. We 
8 legislative machinery to force re- 
fort upon our neighbors, without their 
Cc 


ove 


the G 


hI} 
ash le 


oftentimes without any intention 
f ying such legislative decrees ourselves. 


The path of freedom for every man, 
ll as his greatest opportunity for social 
is to learn to think and act clearly, 
calmly, courageously, alone. 


Glenn Frank, now president of the 
University of Wisconsin, and formerly 
editor of the Century, wrote this in an 
editorial entitled, “A Reform to End 
Reforms” 

In our earnest and honest efforts to be 
public-spirited we fritter away on all sorts 
of uplift movements creative energies that 
would bring far greater benefit to society 
if we turned their full force into better 
performance of the jobs out of which we 
are getting our bread and butter. 


HERE is a quotation from Shake- 

speare Which might be pondered in 
this connection: 

“To thine own self be true 

And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 

In his inaugural address last March, 
Calvin Coolidge said: “Our program is 
never to oppress, but always to assist. 
But there is a very definite point be- 
yond which we cannot go. We can 
only help those who help themselves.” 

I considered that at the time a state- 
ment of the importance of individual 
initiative and self-development. Cool- 
idge’s speech Memorial Day elabora‘es 
the thought in a way every Rotarian 
and every Rotary Club might well re- 
member: 


Before we attempt to set ourselves up as 
exponents of universal reform, it would be 
to remember that progress is of slow 
growth, and also to remember that mod- 
eration, patience, forbearance, and charity 
are virtues in their own right. The only 
action which can be effective in the long 
run is that which helps others to help 
themselves. Before we assume too great 
responsibilities in the governing of others, 
it would be the part of wisdom very com- 
pletely to discharge our responsibilities for 
governing ourselves. A large amount of 
work has to be done at home before we 
can start in on our neighbors. 


Let me quote again from Glenn 
Frank’s editorial: 


Minding one’s own business is almost a 
lost art, as L. P. Jacks points out in a 
recent essay. The “model citizen” of the 
twentieth century is the man who minds 
other people’s business. This is the age of 
the upiifter. An uplifter is frequently a 


wise 
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man who has misread the Golden Rule; a 
man who has interpreted the Goiden Ruie 
as a roving commission to busy-bodies, as a 
personal command to him to reguiate the 
life of his neighbor and of his nation. But 
the Goiden Rule is not a roving commi 

sion to busy-bodies; it is the supreme com- 
mand for us to mind our own business. 
* * * The one thing most of us would most 
like to have “‘others do unto us” is to let 
us alone. It is becoming in us therefore to 
let others alone in the normal run of human 
affairs. * * * But, insists the devotee of 
public spirit, if a man simply minds hes 
own business, will he not become a selfish 
man, indifferent to the needs of his feilow- 
men, and neglectful of those good works we 
call social service? * * * Minding one’s 
own business is in itself the supreme social 
service. Why are business reforms ever 
necessary ? Because some business men 
have not minded their own business as they 
should. Why are political reforms ever 
necessary? Because some politicians have 
not minded their own business as_ they 
should. Because somebody somewhere has 
given less than his best to his profession 
or to his business. * * * The private busi- 
nesses of the world are better instruments 
of social service than the public movements 


of the world. 
To conclude, I am sincerely convinced 


that the best service of Rotary is its 


concentration upon the development of 
its individual members, rather than 
widespread and especially manufac- 
tured service activities upon non- 
members. 


I do not decry the value of crippled 
children’s work, or boys’ club work, and 
similar activities. I merely maintain 
that in my opinion those activities are 
not the fundamental functions of a 
Rotary Club. Please do not understand 
that I am opposed to philanthropic 
charitable activities in general. But I 
do think there is room for more intelli- 
gence and less emotion; more unself- 
ishness and less of the “holier than 
thou” attitude in their procedure. 

I maintain that as we improve our- 
selves, the natural and healthful result 
will be that everything we contact with 
individually will also benefit. To act 
on this principle I believe is the finest 
expression of the true Rotary spirit. 

NOT “Service above self,” but service 
as a result of fitting oneself best to 
render it—throughout all our normal, 
day by day, relations. 

The answer to my title question “Is 
anything wrong with Rotary” is NO. 
Whatever undesirable there may be is 
in the interpretation and mistaken ap- 
plication of the Rotary idea. And that 


is distinctly a responsibility each one of | 


us must shoulder for himself. 

The writer of some verses in an Ohio 
newspaper, after complaining of the 
failure of the millenium to arrive in 
spite of the efforts of “many scores of 
dreamers, poets, orators and schemers,” 
concludes as follows 
“And so I hold it is not treason 
To advance a simple reason 

For the sorry lack of progress we 

decry. 
It is this: instead of working 
On himself, each man is shirking, 
And trying to reform some other 


guy.” 


and | 
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CLARK'S 6th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1250 to $3000 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially cha: 
tered Cunard new ss “Laconia,” 20,000 
tons. Featuring 26 days Japan and China 
including Peking; option 18 days in 
India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, etc., 
with Europe stop over. 

CLARK’S 22nd CRUISE, Jan. 30 


we MEDITERRANEAN 
By specially chartered new ss “Transyl- 
vania,” 17,000 tons. 62 days’ cruise, $60U 
to $1700 including Hotels, Drives, Guides, 
Fees, etc. Featuring 15 days in Egypt 
and Palestine; Lisbon, Tunis, Spain, etc. 
CLARK’S 2nd CRUISE, 1926 


NORWAY and WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


New ss “Lancastria” leaves June 30 re- 
peating this summer’s most successful 
cruise; 53 days. $550 to $1250. 
Originator of Around the World Cruises. 
Established 30 years. 

Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York 
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World Wide Rotary! 


The attention of readers of 
THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
the fact that there are several 
other Rotary publications to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers. 


Rotary 


The monthly magazine of the 
Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland, where there are 
now approximately 200 clubs. 


La Nota Rotaria 


and 


Rotary 


Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. La Nota 
Rotaria is the publication of 
the clubs in Cuba and Rotary 
is the publication of the clubs 
in Spain. 


Il Rotary 


This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication. 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to those 
who are able to read French. 





























| Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian. 
Why not subscribe for one or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 


Exchange of International 


Courtesies! 


While THE ROTARIAN is particu- 
larly the magazine of the Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, there are 
many Rotarians in all the other 25 
countries of Rotary who are sub- 
scribers to THE ROTARIAN. It 
would be a fine international cour- 
tesy for many Americans, Canadians 
or Newfoundlanders to subscribe to 
these other magazines. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications. 


Subscription Rates 









































Rotary (English)... ....sssose 






La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)...... 3.00 
meenry (penta). ........csceess 3.00 
Il Rotary (Italian)............. 3.00 






Les Rotary Clubs de France 
(French) 


The advertising pages of these magazines 
afford copomenve for Americans, Cana- 
dians and others to place business adver- 
tisements. Inquiries regarding advertising 
in these publications may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they will be 
forwarded to the respective publications. 
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—And Who’s Who in This Number 


THEN crisp cool days set the Amer- 
ican athletes to chasing the elus- 
ive pigskin all over the gridiron there 


| is a corresponding activity in business 
| circles. 
| good month for 


That makes October a very 
American Rotary to 
hold its district executives conferences, 


| and the meetings just held have been 
| record-breakers from both the stand- 

















| Walter Eckersall, author of + ootball: 
Yesterday and Today” 
and 


| point of worth-while discussion 


attendance. 
fe 
A meeting of the International Board 
is scheduled for the latter part of 
October. Director T. C. Thomsen was 
| expected to make the trip from Copen- 
| hagen, Denmark, and it was hoped that 
Director A. F. Graves would be able to 
come from Brighton, England. 
e <¢: a8 3. 4 


Secretary Chesley R. Perry will leave 
Chicago early in November for Europe. 
During his six weeks’ trip he will visit 
the headquarters of R. I. B. I. in Lon- 
don and the branch secretariat at 
Zurich, and preside at the International 
meeting of club presidents and secre- 
taries to be held in Brussels. 

* * * * a 


WHO’S WHO—Among Our 


Coniributors 


Sherman Ripley, whose poem “No- 
vember” is used on the frontispiece 
page, lives in Hartford, Conn., and 
writes colorful verse for many Amer- 
ican magazines. 

C. H. E. Boardman was governor of 
the Eleventh Rotary District last year. 
He is an attorney and lives in Mar- 
shalltown Iowa. His editorial tells 
what he believes most essential to a 
happy and useful career. 

Leslie Gordon Barnard is a native of 

Montreal, and served three years as a 
lieutenant with the Canadian Y. 
C. A. overseas. Fiction was a boyhood 
hobby with him and he developed it for 
the service of some thirty periodicals 
in England, Canada, and the United 
States. This is the second of two 
stories which he has written for THE 
RoTARIAN—the first appeared last 
month. 





Walter Eckersall was qua 
on University of Chicago tear fry» 
1903-1906 and has the distinc on o¢ 
being the only Westerner to get | placa 
on Walter Camp’s All-Americ: — tea» 
for three years running. HH. ale 
played baseball and went in for track 
Since then he has officiated at {ootha| 
games from coast to coast, and has 
been on the staff of the ( 
Tribune for eighteen years. 

Harry E. Martin is on the staff of 
the Guardian Trust Company at Cleve. 
land, a post which enables him to jn- 
terpret banking service to depositors, 

Herbert D. Williams is the psychol- 
ogist for the Juvenile Adjustment 
Agency—a project sponsored by Ro- 
tarians and educational authoriti 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Harry Botsford has contribut: 
eral business articles to this magazine. 
This time he is concerned with the 
“debunking” of business. 

Walter G. Hurd is a member of 
agricultural committee of Dubuque 
Rotary, and finds that a knowledge of 
chicken feeds, incubators, etc., helps 
one’s acquaintance with farmers. 

George Innis is a Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, physician who knows how to pre- 
scribe for some moral ills as well as 
physical ones. 

Carrington T. 


Marshall lives 


Zanesville, Ohio, where he _ practiced 
law after securing his L.L.B. degree 
from Cincinnati University in 1892 
He has been chief justice of the 


Supreme Court of Ohio since 1921 and 
is president of the Civitan clubs. 


Bert J. McLean was born in Cheboy- 
gan, Michigan. After learning the in- 
tricacies of marine engines, on the 
Great Lakes, he eventually drifted into 
newspaper work. He has been active 
in San Antonio Rotary. 





Arthur E, Hobbs, author of “Is T) re 
Anything Wrong with Rotary?” 


John T. Cushing is vice-president of 
the company controlling the St. Alb: »s, 
Vt., Messenger. 

Arthur E. Hobbs is an adverti> 12 
man of Springfield Mass. who has | °n 
studying various criticisms of Rot. 'y 
to see if they are well founded. 
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of Ketchum Publicity is to aid hos- 
pitals, colleges, fraternal organizations, churches 
and other institutions which merit public or 
semi-public support. 


of Ketchum Publicity are adapted 
in every instance to the situation at hand. They 
are based upon thorough study of local conditions. 


who represent Ketchum Publicity are, 
without exception, qualified by experience, train- 
ing, character and personality to fulfil successfully 
the responsible relationship of campaign director. 


! he Clients who have been served by Ketchum 
Publicity, over a period of years, are the endorsers 
of these statements. The responsible officer of a 
philanthropic institution may have their names 
and ask them direct what they think of 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 


Institutional Finance 


WRITE TO 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM 
PARK BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 


er construction, 
ted by Ketchum 




















“We believed in adopting 


Every obtainable improvement” 


mW the opportunities in 
better business methods is the substance 
from which the Armour success was built. 
Philip D. Armour was always a critic of his 
own business. When asked to account for its 
greatness he remarked, “‘I believe in finding 
out the truth about all things—the very 
latest truth or discovery—and applying it.” 


New Ideas Make Business Progress 


Every business man must be always 
ready to seize the advantage of a new and 
better method of Business Management 
and Control. He must know the “latest 
truth or discovery,’’ whether in the affairs 
of his own organization or of the whole 
business world, and know the right method 
of putting it to use. 

For this purpose Kardex Institute has 





Said P. D. Armour 


Founder of Armour & Co. 


been established. Use the researches of its 
experts in business to keep you in touch 
with the progress in business practice. 
Kardex Institute principles of Business 
Control are today more important than was 
efficiency engineering in its infancy. 

From the viewpoint of business manage- 
ment methods Kardex Institute is unique. 
From the entire world it gathers proved 
ideas for increasing the profits of every 
department and line in business. You need 
its service. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


599 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 
TORONTO + LONDON 7 PARIS + BERLIN 






Philip D. Armour 
1832-1901 
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Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 

















Kardex Institute, 599 Kardex Bldg., 
10 E. 44th St., New York City. 


-: Send without obligation on my part your 
Ibook, ““A New Conception of Business.” 


_.Enter my subscription for Kardex Business 
{ ]Service and Reports for one year, for which 
I agree to pay $10 on receipt of invoice. 


Name 
Position 
Kind of Business 








Kardex Institute Service 


1. General Business Ad- 4. 
vice (Bulletin) 

2. Management Meth- 
ods (Bulletin) 

3. Business Conditions 6. 
(Bulletin) 


(in special cases) 


requested) 


As Kardex Institute is by endowment made independent of profit 
the membership fee is fixed at the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 


Washington Letter 
5. Reports to Industries 


Personal Service (as 
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